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NEW  UNCOMMERCIAL  SAMPLES. 

BY  CHARLES  DICKENS. 

VII.  —  A  PLKA  FOR  TOTAL  AII8TIXENCE. 

One  day  this  last  IVliitsuntide,  at  precisely 
eleven  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  there  suddenly  rode 
into  the  field  of  view  coiiunanded  by  the  windows 
of  iny  lodginjf,  an  equestrian  phenomenon.  It  was 
a  fellow-creature  on  horseback  dressed  in  the  ab- 
surdest  manner.  The  fellow-creature  wore  high 
boots,  some  other  (and  much  larger)  fellow-crea¬ 
ture’s  breeches,  of  a  slack-baked  doughy  color  and 
a  baggy  form,  a  blue  shirt,  whereof  the  skirt  or  tail 
was  puffily  tucked  into  tlie  waistband  of  the  said 
breeches,  no  coat,  a  red  shoulder-lielt,  and  a  demi- 
seini-military  scai'lct  hat  with  a  feathered  ornament 
in  front,  which  to  the  uninstnicted  human  vision 
hvl  the  appearance  of  a  moulting  shuttlecock.  I 
laid  down  tlie  newspaper  with  which  I  had  been 
occupied,  and  surveyed  the  fellow-man  in  question, 
with  astonishment.  Whether  he  had  been  sitting 
to  any  piiinter  as  a  frontispiece  lor  a  new  edition 
of  Sartor  Resartus ;  whether  “  the  husk  or  shell  of 
him,”  as  the  esteemed  Herr  Teufelsdroch  might 
put  it,  were  founded  on  a  jockey,  on  a  circus,  on 
(ieneral  Ciarib.aldi,  on  cheap  porcelain,  on  a  toy¬ 
shop,  on  Guy  Fawkes,  on  Wax-Work,  on  Gold 
Digging,  on  Bedlam,  or  on  all,  were  doubts  that 
greatly  exercised  my  mind.  Meanwhile  my  fellow- 
man  stumbled  and  slided,  excessively  against  his 
will,  on  the  slippery  stones  of  my  Covent  Garden 
street,  and  elicited  shrieks  from  several  sympathetic 
females,  by  convulsively  restraining  himself  from 
pitching  over  his  horse’s  bead.  In  the  very  crisis 
of  these  evolutions,  and  indeed  at  the  trying  mo¬ 
ment  when  his  charger’s  tail  was  in  a  tobacconist’s 
shop,  and  his  head  anywhere  about  town,  this  cav¬ 
alier  was  joined  by  two  similar  portents,  who,  like¬ 
wise  stumbling  and  sliding,  caused  him  to  stumble 
and  slide  the  more  distressingly.  At  length  tliis 
Gilpinian  triumvirate  eficcted  a  halt,  and,  looking 
northward,  waved  their  three  right  hands  as  com¬ 
manding  unseen  troops  to  Up,  guards,  and  at  ’em. 
Hereupon  a  brazen  band  burst  forth,  which  caused 
them  to  be  instantly  bolted  with  to  some  remote 
spot  of  earth  in  the  direction  of  die  Surrey  Hills. 

Judging  from  these  appearances  that  a  procession 
was  under  way,  I  threw  up  my  window,  and,  cran¬ 
ing  out,  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  it  advanc¬ 
ing  along  the  street.  It  was  a  Teetotal  procession, 
as  I  learnt  from  its  banners,  and  was  lung  enough 
to  consume  twenty  minutes  in  passing.  There  were 
.  a  great  number  of  children  in  it,  some  of  them  so 


very  young  in  their  mothers’  arms  as  to  be  in  the 
act  of  practically  exemplifying  their  abstinence 
from  fermented  liquors,  and  attachment  to  an  unin¬ 
toxicating  drink,  while  the  procession  defiled.  The 
display  was,  on  the  whole,  pleasant  to  see,  as  any 
good-huinor<*d  holiday  assemblage  of  clean,  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  well-conducted  people  should  be.  It  was 
bright  with  ribbons,  tinsel,  and  shoulder-belts,  and 
abounded  in  flowers,  as  if  those  latter  trophies  had 
come  up  in  profusion  under  much  watering.  The 
day  being  breezy,  the  insubordination  of  the  large 
banners  was  very  reprehensible.  Each  of  these 
being  borne  aloft  on  two  poles  and  stayed  with 
some  half-dozen  lines  was  carried,  as  polite  books 
in  the  last  century  used  to  be  written,  by  “  various 
hands,”  and  the  anxiety  expressed  in  the  upturned 
faces  of  those  officers  —  something  between  the 
an.xiety  attendant  on  the  balancing  art,  and  that 
inseparable  from  the  pastime  of  kite-flying,  with 
a  touch  of  the  angler’s  quality  in  landing  his  scaly 

Iirey  —  much  impressed  me.  Suddenly,  too,  a 
>anner  would  shiver  in  the  wind,  and  go  about  in 
the  most  inconvenient  manner.  This  uways  hap¬ 
pened  oftenest  with  such  gorgeous  standards  as 
those  representing  a  gentleman  in  black,  corpulent 
with  tea  and  water,  in  the  laudable  act  of  summarily 
refonning  a  family  feeble  and  pinched  with  beer. 
Tlie  gentleman  in  black  distended  by  wind  would 
then  conduct  himself  with  the  most  unbecoming 
levity,  while  the  beery  family,  growing  beerier, 
would  frantically  t^  to  tear  themselves  away  from 
his  ministration.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  accom¬ 
panying  the  banners  were  of  a  highly  determined 
character,  as  “We  never,  never  will  give  up  the 
temperance  cause,”  with  similar  sound  resolutions 
rather  suggestive  to  the  profane  mind  of  Mrs.  Mi- 
cawber’s  “  I  never  will  desert  Mr.  Micawber,”  and 
of  Mr.  Micawber’s  retort,  “  Really,  my  dear,  I  am 
not  aware  that  you  were  ever  required  by  any  hu¬ 
man  being  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.” 

At  intervals  a  gloom  would  fall  on  the  passing 
members  of  the  procession,  for  which  I  was  at  first 
unable  to  account.  But  this  I  discovered,  after  a 
little  observation,  to  be  occasioned  by  the  coming 
on  of  the  Executioners,  —  the  terrible  official  beings 
who  were  to  make  the  speeches  by  and  by,  —  who 
were  distributed  in  open  carriages  at  various  points 
of  the  cavalcade.  A  dark  cloud  and  a  sensation  of 
dampness,  as  from  many  wet  blankets,  invariably 
preceded  the  rolling  on  of  the  dreadful  cars  con¬ 
taining  these  Headsmen,  and  I  noticed  that  the 
wretched  people  who  closely  followed  them,  and 
who  were  in  a  manner  forced  to  contemplate  their 
folded  arms,  complacent  countenances,  and  threaten- 
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ing  lips,  wore  more  overshadowed  by  the  cloud  and 
damp  tlum  those  in  front.  Indeed,  I  perceived  in 
some  of  these  so  moody  an  implacability  towards 
the  ma^ate*8  of  the  scaffold,  and  so  plain  a  desire 
to  tear  them  limb  from  limb,  that  I  would  ivspect- 
fiilly  suggest  to  the  managers  the  expc-dicncy  of 
conveying  the  Executioners  to  the  scene  of  their 
dismal  labors  by  unfrequented  ways  and  in  closedy 
tilted  carts  next  Whitsuntide. 

Tlie  procession  was  composed  of  a  series  of 
smaller  processions,  which  had  come  together,  each 
from  its  own  metropolitan  district.  An  infusion  of 
Allegory  became  perceptible  when  patriotic  Peck- 
ham  advanced.  »o  I  judged,  from  the  circumstance 
of  Peckham’s  unfurling  a  silken  banner  that  fanned 
heaven  and  earth  with  the  words  “  Tlie  Peckham 
Lile-Boat.”  No  boat  being  in  attendance,  though 
lite,  in  the  likeness  of  “  a  gallant,  gallant  crew,”  in 
nautical  uniform  followed  the  flag,  1  was  led  to 
meditate  on  the  fact  that  Peckham  is  describe'd  by 
geographers  as  an  inland  settlement  with  no  larger 
or  nearer  shore  line  than  tlie  towing-path  of  the 
Surrey  Canal,  on  which  stormy  station  1  had  iieen 
given  to  understand  no  Life-Boat  exists.  Thus  I 
deduced  mi  allegorical  meaning,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  patriotic  Peckham  picked  a  peck 
of  pickled  poetry,  tWs  was  the  peck  of  pickled  poetry 
which  patriotic  Peckham  picked. 

I  have  observed  that  me  aggregate  procession 
was  on  the  whole  pleasant  to  see.  I  made  use  of 
that  qualified  expression  with  a  direct  meaning, 
which  I  will  now  explain.  It  involves  the  title  of 
this  paper,  and  a  little  fair  trying  of  Teetotalism 
by  its  own  tests. 

There  were  many  people  on  foot,  and  many  peo¬ 
ple  in  vehicles  of  various  kinds.  The  former  were 
pleasant  to  see,  and  the  latter  were  not  pleasant  to 
see :  for  the  reason  that  I  never,  on  any  occasion  or 
under  any  circumstances,  have  beheld  heavier  over¬ 
loading  of  horses  than  in  this  public  show.  Unless 
the  imposition  of  a  great  van  laden  with  from  ten 
to  twenty  people  on  a  single  horse  be  a  moderate 
tasking  of  the  poor  ci'eature  then  the  Temperate  use 
of  hOTses  was  immoderate  and  cruel.  From  the 
smallest  and  lightest  horse  to  the  largest  and  heav¬ 
iest,  there  were  many  instances  in  which  the  beast 
of  burden  was  so  snamefully  overladen,  that  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals 
have  frequently  interposed  in  less  gross  cases. 

Now,  1  have  always  held  that  there  may  be,  and 
that  there  unquestionably  is,  such  a  thing  as  Use 
without  Abuse,  and  that  therefore  the  Total  Abo¬ 
litionists  are  irrational  and  wrong-headed.  But  the 
procession  completely  converted  me.  For  so  large 
a  niunber  of  the  people  using  draught-horses  in  it 
were  clearW  unable  to  use  them  without  Abusing 
them,  that  I  perceived  Total  Abstinence  from  Horse¬ 
flesh  to  be  the  only  remedy  of  which  the  case  ad¬ 
mitted.  As  it  is  all  one  to  Teetotallers  whether 
you  take  half  a  pint  of  beer  or  half  a  gallon,  so  it 
was  all  one  here  whether  the  beast  of  b^urden  were 
a  pony  or  a  cartdiorse.  Indeed,  my  case  had  the 
special  8tren<^h  that  the  half-pint  quadrui>ed  under¬ 
went  as  much  suffering  as  the  half-gallon  quadru 
ped.  Moral :  Total  Abstinence  from  Horseflesh 
through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  scale 
This  Pledge  will  be  in  course  of  administration  to 
all  Teetotal  processionists,  not  pedestrians,  at  the 
publishing  office  of  All  the  Year  Round,  on  the 
first  day  of  April,  One  Thousand  Eight  hundred 
and  Seventy. 

Observe  a  point  for  consideration.  This  proces¬ 


sion  comprised  many  persons,  in  tlieir  gigs,  brouo-h- 
ams,  tax-carts,  barouches,  chaises,  and  what  not, 
who  were  mercitul  to  the  dumb  iKuists  that  drew 
them,  and  did  not  overcharge  their  strength.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  tliose  unoffending  persons  ?  I 
will  not  run  amuck  and  vilify  and  defame  them,  as 
Teetotal  tracts  and  platforms  would  ino.st  assiu-ed- 
ly  do,  if  the  question  were  one  of  drinking  instead 
of  (h  iving ;  1  merely  ask  what  is  to  be  done  with 
them  ?  The  reply  admits  of  no  dispute  whatever. 
Manifestly,  in  strict  accordance  with  Teetotal 
Doctrines,  they  must  come  in,  too,  and  take  the 
Total  Abstinence  from  Horseflesh  Pledge.  It  is 
not  pretended  that  those  members  of  the  procession 
misused  certain  auxiliaries  wlfich  in  must  countries 
and  all  ages  have  been  bestowed  upon  man  for  his 
use,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  other  members  of  the 
piwession  did.  Teetotal  mathematics  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  less  includes  the  greater ;  that  the 
guilty  include  the  innocent,  the  blind  the  seeing,  the 
deaf  the  hearing,  the  dumb  the  sjieaking,  the  drunk¬ 
en  the  sober.  If  any  of  the  moderate  users  of 
draught-cattle  in  question  should  deem  that  there  is 
any  gentle  violence  done  to  their  reason  by  these 
elements  of  logic,  they  are  invited  to  come  out  of 
the  procession  next  Whitsuntide,  and  look  at  it 
from  luv  window. 


SCIENTIFIC  EDUCATION. 

NOTES  OF  AN  AFTEU-DINNKU  SPEECH. 

BY  PROFESSOR  HCXLEY. 

Mu.  Thackeray,  talking  of  after  -  dinner 
speeches,  has  lamented  that  “one  never  can  rec¬ 
ollect  the  fine  things  one  thought  of  in  the  cab,”  in 
going  to  the  place  of  entertainment.  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  “  fine  things  ”  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  pages,  but  such  as  there  are  stand  to  a 
speech  which  really  did  get  itself  spoken,  at  the 
hospitable  table  of  the  Liverpool  Philomathic  Soci¬ 
ety,  more  or  less  in  the  position  of  what  “one 
thought  of  in  the  cab.”  T.  11.  H. 

The  introduction  of  scientific  training  into  the 
general  education  of  the  country  is  a  topic  upon 
which  I  could  not  have  S])oken  without  some  more 
or  less  apologetic  introduction  a  few  years  ago. 
But  upon  this,  as  upon  other  matters,  public  opin¬ 
ion  has  of  late  undergone  a  rapid  modification. 
Committees  of  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  have 
agreed  that  something  must  be  done  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  and  have  even  thrown  out  timid  and  faltering 
suggestions  as  to  what  should  be  done ;  while  at 
the  opposite  fiole  of  society,  committees  of  working- 
men  have  expressed  their  conviction  that  scientific 
training  is  the  one  thing  needfiil  for  their  advance¬ 
ment,  whether  as  men,  or  as  workmen.  Only  the 
other  day,  it  was  my  dutv  to  take  part  in  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  a  deputation  of  London  working-men,  who 
desired  to  learn  from  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the 
director  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines,  whether  the 
organization  of  the  institution  in  Jerinyn  Street 
could  be  made  available  for  the  supply  of  that  sci¬ 
entific  instruction,  the  need  of  which  could  not 
have  been  apprehended  or  stated  more  clearly  than 
it  was  by  them. 

The  heads  of  colleges  in  our  OTeat  universities 
(who  have  not  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
mobile  of  persons)  have,  in  several  cases,  thought  it 
well  that  out  of  the  great  number  of  honors  and 
rewards  at  their  disposal,  a  few  should  hereafter 
I  be  given  to  the  cultivators  of  the  physical  sciences. 
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Nay,  I  hear  that  some  colleges  have  even  gone 
80  far  as  to  appoint  one  or,  may  be,  two  special  tu¬ 
tors  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  facts  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  physical  science  before  the  undergrsKluate 
mind.  And  1  say  it  with  gratitude  and  great  respect 
for  those  eminent  persons,  that  the  head  masters  of 
our  public  schools  —  Eton,  Harrow,  Winchester  — 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  problem  of  intro¬ 
ducing  instruction  in  physicid  science  among  the 
studies  of  those  great  educational  bodies,  with  much 
honesty  of  puipose  and  enlightenment  of  under¬ 
standing  ;  and  I  live  in  hope  that,  before  long,  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  this  direction  will  be  carried 
into  effect  in  those  strongholds  of  ancient  prescrip¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  such  changes  have  already  been 
made,  and  physical  science,  even  now,  constitutes  a 
recognized  element  of  the  school  curriculum  in 
Harrow  and  Rugby,  whilst  I  understand  that  ample 
preparations  for  such  studies  are  being  made  at 
Eton  and  elsewhere. 

Looking  at  these  facts,  I  might  perhaps  spare 
myself  the  trouble  of  giving  any  reasons  for  the  in- 
trMuction  of  physical  science  into  elementary  edu¬ 
cation  ;  yet  I  cannot  but  think  that  it  may  lie  well 
if  I  place  before  you  some  considerations  which, 
perhaps,  have  hardly  received  full  attention. 

At  other  times  and  in  other  places  I  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  state  the  higher  and  more  abstract  ar¬ 
guments  by  which  the  study  of  physical  science 
ma^  be  shown  to  be  indispensable  to  the  complete 
training  of  the  human  mind ;  but  I  do  not  wish  it 
to  be  supposed  that,  because  I  happen  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  more  or  less  abstract  and  “  unpractical  ” 
pursuits,  I  am  insensible  to  the  weight  which  ought 
to  be  attached  to  that  which  has  been  said  to  be 
the  English  conception  of  Paradise,  viz.  “  getting 
on.”  1  look  upon  it  that  “  getting  on  ”  is  a  very 
important  matter  indeed.  I  do  not  mean  merely 
for  the  sidce  of  the  coarse  and  tangible  results  of 
success,  but  because  humanity  is  so  constituted 
that  a  vast  number  of  us  would  never  be  impelled 
to  those  stretches  of  exertion  which  make  us  wiser 
and  more  capable  men,  if  it  were  not  for  the  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  of  putting  on  our  faculties  all  the 
strain  they  will  bear,  for  the  purpose  of  “  getting 
on  ”  in  the  most  practical  sense. 

Now  the  value  of  a  knowledge  of  physical  sci¬ 
ence  as  a  means  of  getting  on  is  indubitable.  There 
are  hardly  any  of  our  tirades,  except  the  mereljr 
huckstering  ones,  in  which  some  knowledge  of  sci¬ 
ence  may  not  be  directly  profitable  to  the  pursuer 
of  that  occupation.  As  industry  attains  higher 
stages  of  its  development,  as  its  processes  become 
more  complicated  and  refined,  and  competition 
more  keen,  the  sciences  are  dragged  in,  one  by  one, 
to  take  their  share  in  the  fray ;  and  he  who  can 
best  avail  himself  of  their  help  is  the  man  who  will 
come  out  uppermost  in  that  struggle  for  existence, 
which  goes  on  as  fiercely  beneath  the  smooth  sur¬ 
face  of  modem  society  as  among  the  wild  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  woods. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  bearing  of  science  on  or¬ 
dinary  practical  life,  let  me  direct  your  attention  to 
its  immense  influence  on  several  of  the  professions. 
I  ask  any  one  who  has  adopted  the  calling  of  an 
engineer,  how  much  time  he  lost  when  he  left 
■c^mI,  because  he  had  to  devote  himself  to  pursuits 
which  were  absolutely  novel  and  strange,  and  of 
which  he  had  not  obtained  the  remotest  conception 
from  his  instractors  ?  He  had  to  familiarize  him¬ 
self  with  ideas  of  the  course  and  powers  of  Nature, 
to  which  his  attention  had  never  been  directed  dur¬ 


ing  his  school-life,  and  to  learn,  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  world  of  facts  lies  outside  and  beyond  the 
world  of  words.  1  appeal  to  those  who  know  what 
Engineering  is,  to  say  how  far  I  am  right  in  re¬ 
spect  to  that  profession ;  but  with  regard  to  anoth¬ 
er,  of  no  less  importance,  I  shall  venture  to  speak 
of  my  own  knowledge. 

There  is  no  one  of  us  wlib  may  not  at  any  mo¬ 
ment  be  thrown,  bound  hand  and  foot  by  physksd 
incapacity,  into  the  hands  of  a  medical  practitioner. 
The  chances  of  life  and  death  for  all  and  each  of 
ns  may  at  any  moment  depend  on  the  skill  with 
which  that  practitioner  is  able  to  make  out  what  is 
wrong  in  our  bodily  frames,  and  on  his  ability  to 
apply  the  proper  remedy  to  the  defect. 

The  necessities  of  modern  life  are  such,  and  the 
class  from  which  the  medical  profession  is  chiefly 
recruited  is  so  situated,  that  few  medical  men  can 
hope  to  spend  more  than  three  or  four,  or  it  may 
be  five,  years  in  the  pursuit  of  those  studies  which 
are  immediately  germane  to  physic.  How  is  that 
all  too  brief  peri(^  spent  at  present  ?  I  speak  as 
an  old  examiner,  having  served  some  eleven  or 
twelve  years  in  that  capacity  in  the  University  of 
London,  and  therefore  having  a  certain  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  but  I  might  fortify 
myself  by  the  authority  of  the  President  <5'  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  Mr.  Quain,  whom  I  heard  the 
other  day  in  an  admirable  address  (the  Hunteriui 
Oration)  deal  fully  and  wiselv  with  this  very 
topic.* 

A  young  man  commencing  the  study  of  medi¬ 
cine  is  at  once  required  to  endeavor  to  make  ui 
acquaintance  with  a  number  of  sciences,  such  as 
Physics,  as  Chemistrj-,  as  Botany,  as  Physiology, 
which  are  absolutely  and  entirely  strange  to  hi^ 
however  excellent  his  so-called  Mucation  at  school 
may  have  been.  Not  only  is  he  devoid  of  all 
apprehension  of  scientific  conceptions,  not  only 
does  he  fail  to  attach  any  meaning  to  the  words 
“  matter,”  “  force,”  or  “  law,”  in  their  scientific 
senses,  but,  worse  still,  he  has  no  notion  of  what  it 
is  to  come  into  contact  with  nature,  or  to  lay  his 
mind  alongside  of  a  physical  fact,  and  try  to  con¬ 
quer  it  in  the  way  our  great  naval  hero  told  his 
captains  to  master  their  enemies.  His  whole  mind 
has  been  given  to  books,  and  I  am  htunily  exagger¬ 
ating  if  I  say  that  they  are  more  real  to  him  thsm  na¬ 
ture.  He  imagines  that  all  knowledge  can  be  got 
out  of  books,  and  rests  upon  the  authority  of  some 
master  or  other ;  nor  does  he  entertain  any  misgiv¬ 
ing  that  the  method  of  learning  which  1^  to  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  the  rules  of  grammar  will  suflSce  to  lead 
him  to  a  mastery  (A'  the  laws  of  nature.  The 


*  Mr.  Qaain’s  words  (Medical  Time*  and  Qatette,  February  20) 
are :  “  A  few  words  ai  to  our  special  Medical  eourae  of  initnie- 
tioa  and  the  io&uence  upon  it  of  auch  change*  in  the  elementary 
school*  as  I  have  mentioned.  The  student  now  enter*  at  once  upon 
several  acienee*.  —  physic*,  chemistry,  anatomy,  physiology,  bota¬ 
ny,  pharmacy,  therapeutica,  —  all  these,  the  beta  and  the  language 
and  the  laws  of  each,  to  be  mastered  in  eighteen  months.  Up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Medical  course  many  have  learned  IWle.  We 
cannot  claim  anything  better  than  the  Exuniner  of  the  University 
of  London  and  the  Cambridge  Leetturer  have  reported  for  their 
Universities.  Supposing  that  at  school  young  people  had  acquired 
some  exact  elementary  knowledge  in  physics,  chemistry,  and  a 
branch  of  natural  history,  —  say  botany,  —  with  the  physiology 
connected  with  it,  they  would  then  have  gained  necessary  knowl¬ 
edge,  with  some  practice  in  inductive  reasoning.  The  whole  studies 
are  processes  of  observation  and  Induction  —  the  best  discipline  of 
the  mind  for  the  purposes  of  life  —  for  our  purposes  not  less  than 
any.  ‘  By  such  study,’  says  Dr.  Whewell,  ‘  of  one  or  more  departments 
of  inductive  seienee  the  mind  may  escape  from  the  thraldom  of 
mere  words.’  By  that  plan  the  burden  of  the  early  Medical  coiuse 
would  be  much  lightened,  and  more  time  devoted  to  pracUcal 
studies,  including  Sir  Thomas  Watson’s  ‘  final  and  supreme  stage  ’ 
of  the  knowledge  of  Medicine.’  ” 
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youngster,  thus  unprepared  for  serious  "study,  is 
turned  loose  among  his  medical  studies,  with  tlie 
result,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  that  the  first  year 
of  his  curriculum  is  spent  in  learning  how  to  learn. 
Indeed,  he  is  lucky,  if  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
by  the  exertions  of  his  teachers  and  his  own  indus¬ 
try,  he  has  acquired  even  tliat  art  of  arts.  After 
which  there  remain  nett  more  than  three,  or  perhaps 
four,  years  for  the  profitable  study  of  such  vast 
sciences  as  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Therapeutics, 
Medicine,  Surgerj',  Obstetrics,  and  the  like,  upon 
his  knowledge  or  ignorance  of  which  it  depends 
whether  the  practitioner  shall  diminish  or  increase 
the  bills  of  mortality. 

Now  what  is  it  but  the  preposterous  condition  of 
ordinary  school  education  which  prevents  a  young 
man  of  seventeen,  destined  for  the  practice  of  med¬ 
icine,  from  being  fully  prepared  for  the  study  of 
nature,  and  from  coming  to  the  medical  school 
equipped  with  that  preliminary  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  Physics,  of  Chemistry,  and  of  Biology, 
upon  which  he  has  now  to  waste  one  of  the  precious 
years,  every  moment  of  which  ought  to  be  given 
to  those  studies  which  bear  directly  upon  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  his  profession  ? 

There  is  another  profession,  to  the  members  of 
which,  I  think,  a  certain  preliminarj-  knowledge  of 
physical  science  might  be  quite  as  valuable  as  to 
the  medical  man.  The  practitioner  of  medicine 
sets  before  himself  the  noble  object  of  taking  care 
of  man’s  bodily  welfare  ;  but  the  members  of  this 
other  profession  undertake  to  “  minister  to  minds 
diseased,”  and,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  diminish  sin 
and  soften  sorrow.  Like  the  medical  profession, 
the  clerical,  of  which  I  now  speak,  rests  its  power 
to  heal  upon  its  knowledge  of  the  order  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  —  upon  certain  theories  of  man’s  relation  to 
that  which  lies  outside  him.  It  is  not  my  business 
to  express  any  opinion  about  these  theories.  I 
merely  wish  to  point  out  that,  like  all  odier  theo¬ 
ries,  tbey  are  professedly  based  upon  matter  of  fact. 
Thus  the  clerical  profession  has  to  deal  with  the 
facts  of  nature  from  a  certain  point  of  view ;  and 
hence  it  comes  into  contact  with  that  of  the  man  of 
science,  who  has  to  treat  the  same  facts  from  an¬ 
other  point  of  view.  You  know  how  often  that 
contact  is  to  be  described  as  collision,  or  violent 
friction ;  and  how  great  the  heat,  how  little  the 
light,  which  commonly  results  fiom  it. 

In  the  interests  of  fair  play,  to  say  nothing  of 
those  of  mankind,  I  ask.  Why  do  not  me  clergy  as 
a  body  acquire,  as  a  part  of  their  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation,  some  such  tincture  of  physical  science  as 
will  put  them  in  a  ^Mjsition  to  understand  the  diflS- 
culties  in  the  way  of  accepting  their  theories,  which 
are  forced  upon  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  and 
intelligent  man  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  in¬ 
struct  himself  in  the  elements  of  natural  knowledge  ? 

Some  time  ago  it  was  my  fate  to  attend  a  large 
meeting  of  the  clergy  for  the  purpose  of  delivering 
an  address  which  I  had  been  invited  to  give.  I 
spoke  of  some  of  the  most  elementary  facts  m  phys¬ 
ical  science,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  di¬ 
rectly  contradict  certain  of  the  ordinary  teachings 
of  the  clergy.  The  result  was  that,  after  I  had  fin¬ 
ished,  one  section  of  the  assembled  ecclesiastics 
attacked  me  with  all  the  intemperance  of  pious 
zeal,  for  stating  facts  and  conclusions  which  no 
competent  judge  doubts ;  while,  after  the  first 
spesiers  had  subsided,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the 
great  majority  of  their  colleagues,  the  more  rational 
minority  rose  to  tell  me  that  I  had  taken  wholly 


superfluous  pains,  that  they  already  knew  all  about 
what  I  had  told  them,  and  perfectly  agreed  with 
me.  A  hard-headed  friend  of  mine,  who  was  pres¬ 
ent,  put  the  not  unnatural  question,  “Then  why 
don’t  you  say  so  in  your  pulpits  ?  ”  to  which  inquiiy 
I  heard  no  reply. 

In  fact,  the  clergy  are  at  present  divisible  into 
three  sections :  an  immense  body  who  are  ignorant 
and  sneak  out ;  a  small  pro|)ortion  who  know  and 
are  silent ;  and  a  minute  minority  who  know  and 
speak  according  to  their  knowledge.  By  the  cler¬ 
gy,  I  mean  especially  the  Protestant  clergy.  Our 
great  antagonist,  —  I  spi'ak  as  a  man  of  science,  — 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  one  great  spiritual 
organization  which  is  able  to  resist,  and  must,  as  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  resist  the  progress  of  .sci¬ 
ence  and  modem  civilization,  manages  her  aflairs 
much  better. 

It  was  my  fortune  some  time  ago  to  pay  a  visit  to 
one  of  the  most  imjxirtant  of  the  institutions  in  which 
the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catliolic  Church  in  these 
islands  are  trained ;  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
difierence  between  these  men  and  the  comfort.ible 
champions  of  Anglicanism  and  of  Dissent,  was 
comparable  to  the  difference  between  our  gallant 
Volunteers  and  the  trained  veterans  of  Napoleon’s 
Old  Guard. 

The  Catholic  priest  is  trained  to  know  his  busi¬ 
ness,  and  do  it  effectually.  The  professors  of  the 
college  in  question,  learned,  zealous,  and  detei^ 
mined  men,  permitted  me  to  speak  frankly  with 
them.  We  talked  like  outposts  of  opposed  armies 
during  a  truce,  —  as  friendly  enemies ;  and  when  I 
ventured  to  point  out  the  difficulties  their  students 
would  have  to  encounter  from  scientific  thought, 
they  replied,  “  Our  Church  has  lasted  many  ages, 
and  has  passed  safely  through  many  storms.  The 
present  is  but  a  new  gust  of  the  old  tempest,  and 
we  do  not  turn  out  our  young  men  less  fitted  to 
weather  it  than  they  have  been,  in  former  ages,  to 
cope  with  the  difficulties  of  those  times.  The  here¬ 
sies  of  the  day  are  explained  to  them  by  their 
professors  of  philosophy  and  science,  and  they  are 
taught  how  those  heresies  are  to  be  met.” 

i  heartily  respect  an  organization  which  faces  its 
enemy  in  this  way ;  and  I  wish  that  all  ecclesias¬ 
tical  organizations  were  in  as  efl'ective  a  condition. 
1  think  it  would  be  better,  not  only  for  them  but 
for  us.  Tlie  army  of  liberal  thought  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  veiy  loose  order ;  and  many  a  spirited  free¬ 
thinker  makes  use  of  his  freedom  mainly  to  vent 
nonsense.  We  should  be  the  better  for  a  vigorous 
and  watchful  eneim'  to  hammer  us  into  cohesion 
and  discipline,  and  I,  for  one,  lament  that  the  bench 
of  Bishops  cannot  show  a  man  of  the  calibre  of 
Butler  of  the  “  Analogy,”  who,  if  he  were  alive, 
would  make  short  work  of  much  of  the  current  a 
priori  “  infidelity.” 

I  hope  you  will  consider  that  the  arguments  I 
have  now  stated,  even  if  there  were  no  better  ones, 
constitute  a  sufficient  apology  for  urging  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  science  into  scho<5s.  The  next  question 
to  which  I  have  to  address  myself  is.  What  sciences 
ought  to  be  thus  taught  ?  And  this  is  one  of  the 
most  important  of  questions,  because  my  side  (I  am 
afraid  I  am  a  terribly  candid  friend)  sometimes  spoils 
its  cause  by  going  in  for  too  much.  There  are  other 
forms  of  culture  besides  physical  science,  and  I 
should  be  profoundly  sorry  to  see  the  fact  forgotten, 
or  even  to  observe  a  tendency  to  starve  or  cripple 
literarj'  oricsthetic  culture  for  the  sake  of  science. 
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Such  a  narrow  view  of  the  nature  of  education 
has  nothin"  to  do  with  my  firm  conviction  that  a 
complete  and  thorough  scientific  culture  ought  to 
be  introduced  into  all  schools.  By  this,  however, 
I  do  not  mean  that  every  school-boy  should  be 
taught  eveiything  in  science.  That  would  be  a 
very  absurd  tiling  to  conceive,  and  a  very  mischiev¬ 
ous  thing  to  attempt.  What  I  mean  is  that  no  boy 
nor  girl  should  leave  school  without  possessing  a 
grasn  of  the  general  character  of  science,  and  with¬ 
out  havin"  been  disciplined,  more  or  less,  in  the 
methods  oi  all  .sciences ;  so  that,  when  turned  into 
the  world  to  make  their  own  way,  they  shall  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  face  scientific  di.scussions  and  scientific 
problems,  not  by  knowing  at  once  the  conditions  of 
eveiy  problem,  or  by  being  able  at  once  to  solve  it ; 
but  by  being  familiar  with  the  general  current  of 
scientific  thought,  and  being  able  to  apply  the 
methods  of  science  in  the  proper  way,  when  they 
have  acc|uainted  themselves  with  the  conditions  of 
the  special  problem. 

That  is  what  I  understand  by  scientific  educa¬ 
tion.  To  furnish  a  boy  with  such  an  education,  it 
is  by  no  means  necessary  that  he  should  devote  his 
whole  school  existence  to  physical  science  ;  in  fact, 
no  one  would  lament  so  one-sided  a  proceeding 
more  than  I.  Nay,  more,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
him  to  give  up  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  his 
time  to  such  studies,  if  they  be  properly  selected 
and  arranged,  and  if  he  be  trained  in  them  in  a  fit- 
tin"  manner. 

I  conceive  the  proper  course  to  be  somewhat  as 
follows.  To  begin  with,  let  every  child  be  instruct¬ 
ed  in  those  general  views  of  the  phenoniena  of  na¬ 
ture  for  which  we  have  no  exact  English  name. 
The  nearest  approximation  to  a  name  for  what  I 
mean,  which  we  possess,  is  “  physical  geography.” 
The  Germans  have  a  better,  “  Erdkunde  ”  (“  earth 
knowledge  ”  or  “  geology  ”  in  its  etymological 
sense),  that  is  to  say,  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
earth,  and  what  is  on  it,  in  it,  and  about  it. 

If  any  one  who  has  had  experience  of  the  ways  of 
young  children  will  call  to  mind  their  questions,  he 
will  find  that  so  far  as  they  can  be  put  into  any 
scientific  categm',  they  come  under  this  head  of 
“  Erdkunde.”  The  child  asks,  “  What  is  the  moon, 
and  why  does  it  shine  ?  ”  “  Wbat  is  this  water,  and 

where  does  it  run  ?  ”  “  What  is  the  wind  ?  ” 

“  What  makes  the  waves  in  the  sea  ?  ”  “  Where 
does  this  animal  live,  and  what  is  the  use  of  that 
plant  ?  ”  And  if  not  snubbed  and  stunted  by  being 
told  not  to  ask  foolish  questions,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  intellectual  craving  of  a  young  child,  nor  any 
bound  to  the  slow  but  solid  accretion  of  knowledge 
and  development  of  the  thinking  faculty  in  this 
way.  To  all  such  questions,  answers  which  are 
necessarily  incomplete,  though  true  as  far  as  they 
go,  may  be  given  by  any  teacher  whose  ideas  repre¬ 
sent  real  knowledge  and  not  mere  book  learning ; 
and  a  panoramic  view  of  natimc,  accompanied  by  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  scientific  habit  of  mind,  may 
thus  be  placed. within  the  reach  of  every  child  of 
nine  or  ten. 

After  this  preliminary  opening  of  the  eyes  to  the 
great  spectacle  of  the  daily  progress  of  nature,  as 
the  reasoning  faculties  of  the  child  grow,  and  he 
becomes  familiar  with  the  use  of  the  tools  of  knowl¬ 
edge, —  reading,  writing,  and  elementary  mathe¬ 
matics,  —  he  should  pass  on  to  what  is,  in  the  more 
strict  sense,  physical  science.  Now  there  are  two 
kinds  of  physical  science  :  the  one  regards  form  and 
the  relation  of  forms  to  one  another;  the  other 


deals  with  causes  and  effects.  In  many  of  what  we 
term  our  sciences,  these  two  kinds  are  mixed  up 
together ;  but  systematic  botany  is  a  pure  example 
of  the  former  kind,  and  physics  of  the  latter  kind  of 
science.  Every  educational  advantage  which  train¬ 
ing  in  physical  science  can  give  is  obtainable  from 
the  proper  study  of  these  two;  and  I  should  be 
contented,  for  the  present,  if  they,  added  to  our 
“  Erdkunde,”  furnished  the  whole  of  the  scientific 
curriculum  of  schools.  Indeed,  I  conceive  it  would 
be  one  of  the  greatest  boons  which  could  be  conferred 
upon  England,  if  henceforward  every  child  in  the 
country  were  instructed  in  the  general  knowledge 
of  the  things  about  it,  —  in  the  elements  of  phys¬ 
ics,  and  of  botany.  But  I  should  be  still  better 
pleased  if  there  could  be  added  somewhat  of  chem¬ 
istry,  and  an  elementary  acquaintance  with  human 
physiology. 

So  far  as  school  education  is  concerned,  I  want  to 
go  no  further  iust  now ;  and  I  believe  that  such  in¬ 
struction  would  make  an  excellent  introduction  to 
that  preparatoiy  scientific  training  which,  as  I  have 
indicated,  is  so  essential  for  the  successful  pursuit 
of  our  most  important  professions.  But  this  modi¬ 
cum  of  instruction  must  be  so  given  as  to  insure 
real  knowledge  and  practical  discipline.  If  scien¬ 
tific  education  is  to  be  dealt  with  as  mere  book- 
work,  it  will  be  better  not  to  attempt  it,  but  to  stick 
to  the  Latin  Grammar,  which  makes  no  pretence  to 
be  anything  but  bookwork. 

If  the  great  benefits  of  scientific  training  are 
sought,  it  is  essential  that  such  training  should  be 
real:  that  is  to  say,  that  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
should  be  brought  into  direct  relation  with  fact, 
that  he  should  not  merely  be  told  a  thing,  but  made 
to  see  by  the  use  of  his  own  intellect  and  ability 
that  the  thing  is  so  and  no  otherwise.  The  great 
peculiarity  of  scientific  training,  that  in  virtue  of 
which  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  other  discipline 
whatsoever,  is  this  bringing  of  the  mind  directly 
into  contact  with  fact,  and  practising  the  intellect 
in  the  completest  form  of  induction  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  drawing  conclusions  firom  particular  facts  made 
known  by  immediate  observation  of  nature. 

The  other  studies  which  enter  into  ordinary  edu¬ 
cation  do  not  discipline  the  mind  in  this  way. 
Mathematical  training  is  almost  piuely  deductive. 
The  mathematician  starts  with  a  few  simple  prop¬ 
ositions,  the  proof  of  which  is  so  obvious  that  they 
are  called  selfevident,  and  the  rest  of  his  work  con¬ 
sists  of  subtle  deductions  from  them.  The  teaching 
of  languages,  at  any  rate  as  ordinarily  practised,  is 
of  the  same  general  nature,  —  authority  and  tradi¬ 
tion  furnish  u»e  data,  and  the  mental  operations  of 
the  scholar  are  deductive. 

Again  :  if  lustory  be  the  subject  of  study,  the 
facts  are  still  taken  upon  the  evidence  of  tradition  and 
authority.  You  cannot  make  a  boy  see  the  battle 
of  Thermopylse  for  himself,  or  know  of  his  own 
knowledge  that  Cromwell  once  ruled  England. 
There  is  no  getting  into  direct  contact  with  natu¬ 
ral  fact  by  this  road  ;  there  is  no  dispensing  with 
authority,  but  rather  a  resting  upon  it. 

In  all  these  respects,  science  differs  from  other 
educational  discipline,  and  prepares  the  scholar 
for  common  life.  What  have  we  to  do  in  every¬ 
day  life  ?  Most  of  the  business  which  demands 
our  attention  is  matter  of  fact,  which  needs,  in  the 
first  place,  to  be  accurately  observed  or  apprehend¬ 
ed  ;  in  the  second,  to  be  interpreted  by  inductive 
and  deductive  reasonings,  which  are  altogether  simi¬ 
lar  in  their  nature  to  those  employed  in  science.  In 
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Uie  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  whatever  is  taken  for 
granted  is  so  taken  at  one’s  own  peril ;  fact  and 
reason  are  the  ultimate  arbiters,  and  patience  and 
honesty  are  the  great  helpers  out  of  difficulty. 

But  if  scientifle  training  is  to  vield  its  most  emi¬ 
nent  results,  it  must,  1  repeat,  be  made  practical. 
That  is  to  say,  in  explaining  to  a  child  the  general 
phenomena  of  nature,  you  must,  as  far  as  possible, 
give  reality  to  your  teaching  by  object-lessons ;  in 
teaching  him  (mtany,  he  must  handle  the  plants 
and  dissect  the  dowers  for  himself;  in  teaching 
him  physics  and  chemistry,  you  must  not  be  solic¬ 
itous  to  fill  him  with  information,  but  you  must  be 
careful  that  what  he  learns  he  knows  of  his  own 
knowledge.  Don’t  be  satisfied  with  telling  him 
that  a  magnet  attracts  iron.  Let  him  see  that  it 
does ;  let  him  feel  the  pull  of  the  one  upon  the  oth¬ 
er  for  himself.  And,  especially,  tell  him  that  it  is 
his  duty  to  doubt  until  he  is  compelled,  by  the 
absolute  authority  of  nature,  to  believe  that  wliich 
is  written  in  books.  Pursue  this  discipline  care¬ 
fully  and  conscientiously,  and  you  may  make  sure 
that,  however  scanty  may  be  tlie  measure  of  infor¬ 
mation  which  you  have  poured  into  the  boy’s  mind, 
you  have  cn'ated  an  intellectual  habit  of  priceless 
value  in  practical  life. 

One  is  constantly  asked.  When  should  this  scien¬ 
tific  education  be  commenced  ?  I  should  say  with 
the  dawn  of  intelligence.  As  I  have  already  said, 
a  child  seeks  for  information  about  matters  of  phys¬ 
ical  science  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  talk.  The  first 
teaching  it  wants  is  an  object-lesson  of  one  sort  or 
another ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  fit  for  systematie  in¬ 
struction  of  any  kind,  it  is  fit  for  a  modicum  of  sci¬ 
ence. 

People  talk  of  tlie  difficulty  of  teaching  young 
children  such  matters,  and  in  the  same  breath  in¬ 
sist  upon  their  learning  their  Catechism,  which  con¬ 
tains  pro|)ositions  far  harder  to  comprehend  than 
anything  in  the  educational  course  I  have  proposed. 
Again,  I  am  incessantly  told  that  we  who  advocate 
the  introduction  of  science  into  schools  make  no  al¬ 
lowance  for  the  stupidity  of  the  average  boy  or  girl ; 
but,  in  my  belief,  that  stupidity,  in  nine  cases  out 
of  ten,  non  nascitur,”  and  is  developed  by  a 

long  process  of  parental  and  pedagogic  repression 
of  me  natural  intellectual  appetites,  aceompanied 
by  a  persistent  attempt  to  create  artificial  ones  for 
food  which  is  not  only  tasteless,  but  essentially  in¬ 
digestible. 

Those  who  urge  tlie  difficulty  of  instructing 
young  people  in  science  are  apt  to  forget  another 
very  important  condition  of  success,  —  important  in 
all  kinds  of  teaching,  but  most  essential,  I  am  dis¬ 
posed  to  think,  when  the  scholars  are  very  young, 
^is  condition  is,  that  the  teacher  should  himself 
really  and  practically  know  his  sulnect.  If  he  docs, 
he  will  be  able  to  Bjicak  of  it  in  the  easy  language, 
and  with  the  completeness  of  conviction,  with 
which  he  talks  of  anv  ordinary  every-day  matter. 
If  he  does  not,  he  wifi  be  afi^d  to  wander  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  technical  phraseology  which  he 
has  got  up ;  and  a  dead  dogmatism,  which  oppresses 
or  raises  opposition,  will  take  the  place  of  the  lively 
confidence,  born  of  personal  conviction,  which 
cheers  and  encourages  the  eminently  sympathetic 
mind  of  childhood. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  such  scientific  training 
as  we  seek  for  may  be  given  without  making  any 
extravagant  claim  upon  the  time  now  devoted  to 
education.  We  ask  only  for  “  a  most  favored  na¬ 
tion  ”  clause  in  our  treaty  with  the  schoolmaster ; 


we  demand  no  more  than  that  science  shall  have  as 
much  time  given  to  it  as  any  other  single  subject, 
—  say  four  hours  a  week  in  each  class  of  an  ordi¬ 
nary  school. 

I  or  the  present,  I  think  men  of  science  wmdd  be 
well  content  with  such  an  arrangement  as  this ;  but 
speaking  for  myself,  I  do  not  pretend  to  believe 
that  such  an  arrangement  can  be,  or  will  bo,  per¬ 
manent.  In  these  times  the  educational  tree  seems 
to  me  to  have  its  roots  in  the  air,  its  leaves  and 
flowers  in  the  ground ;  and  I  confess  I  should  very 
much  like  to  tmn  it  upside  down,  so  that  its  roots 
might  be  .solidly  embedded  among  the  facts  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  draw  thence  a  sound  nutriment  for  the 
foliage  and  fruit  of  literature  and  of  art.  No  edu¬ 
cational  .system  can  have  a  claim  to  permanence 
unless  it  recognizes  the  truth  that  education  has 
two  great  ends  to  which  everything  else  must  be 
subordinated.  The  one  of  these  is-  to  increase 
knowledge ;  the  other  is  to  develop  the  love  of 
right  and  the  hatred  of  wrong. 

With  wisdom  and  uprightness  a  nation  can  make 
its  way  worthily,  and  beauty  will  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  two,  even  if  she  be  not  specially  in¬ 
vited;  while  there  is,  perliaps,  no  sight  in  the 
whole  world  more  saddening  and  revolting  than  is 
oflTered  by  men  sunk  in  ignorance  of  eveiything  but 
what  other  men  have  written  ;  seemingly  devoid  of 
moral  belief  or  guidance,  but  with  the  sense  of 
beauty  so  keen,  and  the  power  of  expression  so  cul¬ 
tivated,  that  their  sen.'^ual  caterwauling  may  be  al¬ 
most  mistaken  for  the  music  of  the  sphert's. 

At  present,  education  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  expression  and  of 
the  sense  of  literary  beauty.  Tlie  matter  of  having 
anything  to  say  beyond  a  hash  of  other  people’s 
opinions,  or  of  possessing  any  criterion  of  bi'auty, 
so  that  we  may  distinguish  between  the  Godlike 
and  the  devilish,  is  left  aside  as  of  no  moment.  I 
think  I  do  not  err  in  saving  that  if  sc-ience  were 
made  the  foundation  of  education,  instead  of  being, 
at  most,  stuck  on  as  comice  to  the  edifice,  this  state 
of  things  could  not  exist. 

In  advoeating  the  introduction  of  physical  science 
as  a  leading  element  in  education,  I  by  no  means 
refer  only  to  the  higher  schools.  On  the  contrarj-, 

I  believe  that  such  a  change  is  even  more  impera¬ 
tively  called  for  in  those  primary  schools  in  which 
the  children  of  the  poor  are  expected  to  turn  to  the 
best  account  the  little  time  they  can  devote  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  A  great  step  in  this  di¬ 
rection  has  already  been  made  by  the  establishment 
of  science-classes  under  the  Department  of  Science 
and  Aft,  —  a  measure  which  came  into  existence 
unnoticed,  but  which  will,  I  believe,  tium  out  to  be 
of  more  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
than  many  political  changes,  over  which  the  noise 
of  battle  has  rent  the  air. 

Under  the  regulations  to  which  I  refer,  a  school¬ 
master  can  set  up  a  class  in  one  or  more  branches 
of  science;  his  pupils  will  be  examined,  and  the 
State  will  pay  him,  at  a  certain  rate,  for  all  who 
succeed  in  passing.  I  have  acted  as  an  examiner 
under  this  system  ftom  the  beginning  of  its  estab¬ 
lishment,  and  this  year  I  expect  to  have  not  fewer 
than  a  co^le  of  thousand  sets  of  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  in  Pny.siology,  mainly  from  young  people  of 
the  artisan  class,  who  have  been  taught  in  the 
schools  which  are  now  scattered  all  over  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Some  of  my  colleagues,  who 
have  to  deal  with  subjects  such  as  Geometry,  for 
which  the  present  teaching  power  is  better  organ- 
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ized,  I  understand  are  likely  to  have  three  or  four 
times  as  many  papers.  So  far  as  my  own  subjects 
arc  concerned,  I  can  undertake  to  say  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  teaching,  the  results  of  which  are  bidbre 
me  in  three  examinations,  is  very  sound  and  good, 
and  I  think  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  examiners,  not 
only  to  keep  up  the  present  standard,  but  to  causi- 
an  almost  unlimited  improvement. 

Now  what  does  this  mean  ?  It  means  that  by 
holding  out  a  very  mmlerate  inducement,  the  mas¬ 
ters  of  pi  imary  schools  in  many  p:irts  of  the  countrv' 
have  been  led  to  convert  them  into  little  foci  of  sci¬ 
entific  instruction,  and  that  they  and  their  pupils 
have  contrived  to  find  or  to  make  time  enough  to 
carry  out  this  object  with  a  very  considerable  de¬ 
gree  of  efficiency.  ITiat  efficiency  will,  I  doubt 
not,  be  very  mucK  increased  as  the  system  becomes 
known  and  perfected,  even  with  the  very  limited 
leisure  left  to  masters  and  teachers  on  week-days. 
And  this  leads  me  to  ask.  Why  should  scientific 
teaching  be  limited  to  week-days  ? 

Ecclesiastically  minded  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  calling  things  they  do  not  like  by  very  hard 
names,  and  I  should  not  wonder  if  thev  brand  the 
proposition  I  am  about  to  make  as  blasphemous  and 
worse.  But,  not  minding  this,  I  venture  to  ask. 
Would  there  really  be  anything  wrong  in  using  part 
of  Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  those  who 
have  no  other  leisure  in  a  knowledge  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  and  of  man’s  relation  to  nature!  ? 

I  should  like  to  see  a  scientific  Sunday  school  in 
every  parish,  not  for  the  pur|)ose  of  superseding  any 
existing  means  of  teaching  the  people  the  things 
that  are  for  their  good,  but  side  by  side  with  them. 
I  cannot  but  think  that  there  is  room  for  all  of  us  to 
work  in  helping  to  bridge  over  the  gn-at  abyss  of 
ignorance  wnich  lies  at  our  feet. 

And  if  any  of  the  ecclesiastical  persons  to  whom 
I  have  ri'fcrred  object  that  tliey  find  it  derogatory 
to  the  honor  of  the  God  whom  they  worship  to 
awaken  the  minds  of  the  young  to  the  infinite  won¬ 
der  and  majesty  of  the  works  which  they  proeltdm 
His,  and  to  teach  them  those  laws  which  must  needs 
be  His  laws,  and  therefore  of  all  things  needful  for 
man  to  know,  I  can  only  recommend  them  to  be 
let  blood  and  put  on  low  diet.  There  must  be 
something  very  wrong  going  on  in  the  instrument  of 
logic  if  it  turns  out  such  conclusions  from  such 
premises. 
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I. 

Jack  Havilaitd  was  a  fair  specimen  of  public- 
school  training.  He  had  spemt  six  years  at  Eton, 
and  had  been  successively  “  plucked  ”  in  thn-e  ex¬ 
aminations,  —  for  the  University,  the  Army,  and 
the  Civil  Service  of  India.  To  the  examiners  of 
Oxford,  he  had  declared  that  Moses  was  the  son  of 
Adam ;  to  those  of  Chelsea,  that  Heligoland  was  an 
island  in  Africa ;  and  to  those  at  Burlington  House, 
that  the  leader  of  the  first  crusade  was  William  of 
Orange.  These  brilliant  answers  having  failed  to 
convince  the  authorities,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  I 
that  the  public  services  hail  entered  into  a  league 
against  him,  which  it  was  vain  to  resist. 

This  resolution  was  the  ea“ier  to  keep  as  Jack 
Haviland  had  no  one  to  goad  him  to  active  exertion. 
His  only  living  relative  was  a  maiden  aunt.  But 
this  la^y  having  viewed  with  extreme  disfavor 
the  results  of  his  scholastic  trials,  and  Jack  having  \ 
heard  from  her  own  lips  that  the  provision  intended  I 


to  be  set  down  for  hhn  in  her  will  would  probably 
amount  to  one  shilling  sterling,  he  had  wisely 
reflected  that  the  possession  of  an  aunt  of  this  kind 
was  as  good  as  having  none  at  all;  and  he  had 
made  his  arrangements  iu  consemience. 

Happily  for  liim,  he  was  not  altogether  destitute 
of  means.  He  enjoyed  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
of  his  own  and  a  cottage  by  the  sea.  But  this  was 
all  he  had  in  the  world ;  and  his  prospects  of  ever 
obtaining  more  were  excessively  slender.  However, 
he  was  of  a  gay,  light-hearted  temper;  always 
ready  to  take  the  bright  view  of  things ;  and 
looking  upon  life  as  a  sort  of  game  of  football,  in 
which  it  was  absurd  to  mind  a  few  kicks  on  the 
shins.  Disappointments  which  would  have  hope¬ 
lessly  soured  less  happy  minds  than  his,  had  left 
his  soul  as  calm  as  a  summer  lake.  He  really  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  be  put  out ;  and  the 
hardest  epithet  he  ever  applied  to  the  numerous  ills 
which  checker  life  was,  that  this  or  that  was 
“ratlier  awkward,”  an  ejaculation  he  used  indis¬ 
criminately  on  the  breaking  of  a  meerschaum  pipe, 
the  being  stumped  out  in  a  county  match,  or  the 
losing  of  fifty  pounds. 

With  such  a  disjmsition  it  was  but  natural  that 
Jack  should  have  many  friends.  He  was  a  universal 
favorite  with  all  who  hatl  ever  known  him  ;  and 
in  the  snug  seaport  where  his  dwelling  was  there 
was  no  man  so  thoroughly  popular.  He  was  always 
doing  a  good  turn  for  somebody.  His  mission  on 
earth  seemed  to  be  to  oblige  people.  If  any  serv  ice 
was  to  be  rendered  to  man,  woman,  or  child,  any 
commission  executed,  any  inuiortant  errand  run, 
he  was  the  person  to  do  it,  lie  belonged  to  every 
soup  and  clothing  club  in  the  place.  Beggars 
knew  him  by  name,  and  touched  their  hats  to  him 
in  the  street.  Stray  dogs  followed  him  home  at 
nights  with  the  certainty  of  being  housed  and  fed. 
He  was  an  out-and-out  good  fellow,  tliat  was  the 
truth  of  it ;  and  he  had  as  pleasant  and  cheery  a 
face  as  it  was  possible  to  meet  with  in  any  town  of 
England  from  Land’s  End  Point  to  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed.  Of  course  he  was  young ;  and  this  fact, 
added  to  his  vigor  of  limb  and  handsome  features, 
made  him  the  abject  slave  of  womankind. 

In  the  morning  he  was  to  be  seen  rushing, 
breathless  and  hot,  along  the  Marine  Parade  with 
six  or  eight  parcels  under  his  arm :  these  were 
worsteds  he  had  licen  sorting  for  Mrs.  Curry-combe, 
the  rector’s  wife.  Two  hours  later,  he  might  be 
detected  on  his  way  to  Mrs.  Maydew’s  villa  with 
a  heavy  cargo  of  sensation  novels  in  tow.  In  the 
afternoon,  it  was  Miss  Bohea  who  wanted  to  consult 
him  about  her  parrot.  In  the  evening,  Mrs.  Colonel 
Bowlemdown  expected  him  to  tea.  Jack  Haviland 
was  anywhere  and  everywhere  when  wanted.  All 
the  ladies  of  the  town  had  a  joint-stock  interest  in 
him ;  and  it  was  a  sort  of  rivalry  among  them  as 
to  which  should  lay  the  most  frequent  taxes  upon 
his  ever  cheerful  remedies. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not  without 
a  certain  emotion  that  the  female  population  of 
Shingle-super-mare  Injgan  to  reflect,  that  for  six 
!  weeks  past  and  more  Mr.  Jack  had  been  much  less 
frequently  seen  than  formerly.  His  appearances 
upon  the  parade  had  become  unaccountably  few  and 
far  between.  Two  projected  picnics  had  been  ;dven 
up  from  his  inability  to  attend  at  them ;  and  thrw 
dinnei^parties  had  actually  taken  place  without  Ws 
having  been  present  amongst  the  guests.  The  ladies 
I  of  Shingle  began  to  murmur.  This  desertion  was 
I  something  quite  novel  and  strange.  It  could  not 
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be  put  up  with  at  any  price ;  and  something  must 
bo  done  to  find  out  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of 
such  highly  censurable  conduet.  An  ambassador  — 
in  the  person  of  Thomas,  Mrs.  Maydew’s  “  buttons  ” 
—  was  despatched  to  the  shirker’s  abode,  to  inquire 
if  any  mishap  had  befallen  him.  But  Thomas 
returned  no  wiser  than  he  had  gone.  Mr.  Ilaviland 
he  reported  was  not  at  home.  Ilis  housekeeper 
had  stated,  upon  cross-examination,  that  of  late  he 
had  taken  to  leaving  the  house  at  ten  a.  m.  and  not 
returning  till  night;  but  whence  and  from  what 
cause  such  a  vagabondizing  humor,  neither  Mrs. 
Nuffin  (the  housekeeper)  nor  he  ('fliomas)  could 
explain. 

ITiis  news  caused  a  mighty  commotion  when 
Mrs.  Maydew  gave  it  out  at  Mrs.  M'llotscone’s 
tea-party.  The  whole  party  burst  into  exclama¬ 
tions.  Mrs.  M'Hotscone  declared  it  “  very  strange 
now  ” ;  Mrs.  Maydew  pronounced  it  “  incomprehen¬ 
sible  ” ;  Mrs.  Curry-combe  thought  it  “  unkind  ” ; 
Miss  Bohea  hoped  “  that  nothing  mi^ht  come  of  it.  ” 
And  then  all  these  ladies  remained  for  a  moment 
silent ;  for  the  same  thought  had  traversed  all  their 
minds,  —  a  horrid  thought,  which  caust'd  them  of  a 
sudden  to  bridle  up  together  and,  each  in  secret, 
to  vow  vengeance  upon  the  culprit.  If  Mr.  Jack 
Haviland  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  it  must  surely 
be  that  he  had  been  enthralled.  But  none  save 
woman  could  have  done  this  deed ;  and  so  —  logical 
but  bitter  conclusion  1  —  Mr.  Jack  Haviland  was  no 
doubt  in  love ! 


Alas,  poor  Jack !  Not  even  upon  him  had  the 
elfin  god  had  pity.  Right  in  the  centre  of  his  good 
stout  heart  had  the  barbed  arrow  struck;  and  it 
was  of  no  use  trying  to  pull  it  out.  There  it  was, 
and  there  it  must  stay  through  sorrow  and  joy, 
through  day  and  night,  till  gray  old  years  and 
Father  Time  deemed  well  to  close  the  wound. 

He  had  fallen  in  love !  Yes,  one  day  on  the 
beach,  whilst  picking  up  {lebbles  with  the  little 
M'Hotscones.  The  weather  was  cloudy,  and  the 
sea  was  running  high.  The  wind,  like  an  ill-bred 
urchin,  was  romping  about  over  land  and  water, 
covering  people  with  spray,  and  casting  up  sea¬ 
weed  in  gigantic  handfuls,  to  throw  at  the  passers- 
by.  The  little  M'Hotscones  were  merry  and 
soused.  Jack  Haviland  had  seen  his  hat  disappear 
in  the  gust,  and  sail  in  triumph  up  the  British 
Channel. 

Everything  was  going  on  well,  when,  of  a  sudden, 
br-r-r-r-oum  f  crash  1  and  a  monstrous  wave,  as  big 
as  a  house,  burst  foaming,  raging,  and  splashing  on 
the  beach.  Away,  with  howls  of  terror,  rushed  the 
little  M‘Hotscones,  abandoning  a  whole  fortress  of 
pebbles  to  the  furj'  of  the  elements.  Away  also 
rushed  a  whole  bevy  of  nursery-maids,  children,  and 
startled  young  ladies,  like  leaves  in  autumn  before 
a  southwest  wind.  Screams  and  laughter  mingled 
with  the  noise,  and  br-r-r-oum  1  crash  I  down  came 
a  second  wave.  This  time  the  last  remaining  strag¬ 
glers  took  to  flight,  but  not  quite  fast  enough  to 
prevent  two  pretty  maidens,  who  had  been  wander¬ 
ing  too  near  the  shore,  fiom  being  overtaken  by  the 
treacherous  tide,  and  bathed  up  to  their  waists  in 
water.  In  ten  seconds.  Jack,  who  had  been  on  the 
lookout,  was  bearing  them  both  up  in  his  arms. 
There  was  a  great  dfeal  of  pretty  crying,  a  great 
deal  of  alarm  in  the  tearful  blue  e^es,  a  great  deal 
of  sudden  paleness  on  the  little  pink  cheeks ;  but, 
on  the  wlmle,  there  was  more  fright  than  hurt. 


Before  the  third  big  wave  had  burst  its  bounds, 
both  were  standing  high  and  dry,  and  not  verv 
much  the  worse  lor  their  wetting.  As  was  natural, 
however.  Jack  protested  strenuously  against  their 
going  home  in  their  wet  clothes.  His  own  cottage 
was  a  hundred  yards  off.  They  must  come  there 
and  dry  themselves,  whilst  he  sent  up  to  their  house 
to  get  them  other  dresses.  There  was  no  refusing. 

A  silver  flask  had  'already  been  produced  from 
Jack’s  breast-pocket,  and  the  contents  soon  brought 
a  warm  glow  back  to  the  pallid  faces.  The  two 
young  ladies  began  to  stammer  their  thanks  to  their 
rescuer;  next  they  began  to  laugh  at  their  own 
wretched  plight ;  and  by  the  time  the  cottage  was 
reached  the  accident  had  become  a  joke,  and  they 
were  little  geese  to  have  ever  felt  so  frightened  at 
it. 

Tliis  was  the  beginning  of  Jack’s  misfortune. 
Tlie  two  young  ladies  were  cousins,  and  both  of 
about  the  same  age,  —  eighteen.  One  was  Miss 
Lucy  Chatfield;  the  other.  Miss  Annie  Heywood. 
It  was  Miss  Lucy  who  spoke  to  Jack,  and  told  him 
this.  Her  father,  Mr.  Chatfield,  was  a  rich  city 
merchant,  who  lived  in  London  all  the  week,  and 
only  came  down  to  Shingle  from  Saturday  till  Mon¬ 
day.  Miss  Lucy  had  no  mother,  and  Annie  Hey¬ 
wood  was  staving  with  her  on  a  visit.  Miss  Lucy 
hoped  that  hfr.  Haviland  (whose  card  she  put  into 
her  muff)  would  come  and  call  on  them ;  papa 
would  be  delighted  to  see  him  ;  and  “  Annie  and  1  ” 
—  this  was  said  with  a  blush  —  should  be  very  glad 
to  thank  him  again.  Tlie  address  was  Beauchamp 
Villa,  on  the  road  to  the  eliff. 

When  Miss  Lucy  Chatfield  and  Miss  Annie 
Heywood  had  come  out  of  Jack’s  room,  where  they 
had  put  on  the  warm  dresses  brought  down  to  them 
by  their  maid,  —  when  they  had  shaken  hands 
with  him,  and  gone  away  smiling  in  the  most  pro¬ 
saic  of  four-wheeled  flies,  our  hero  felt  as  though 
two  rays  of  sunshine  had  left  his  dwelling.  The 
eottage  .seemed  dark,  and  Jack  felt  miserable.  lie 
picked  up  a  tiny  wet  glove  which  he  knew  to  be 
Miss  Lucy’s,  and  kissed  it.  After  that  he  ran  to 
the  almanac  to  sec  what  day  it  was,  and  almost 
swooned  with  jov  to  find  it  was  Friday,  and  that 
consequently,  as  ^Jr.  Chatfield  would  be  at  home 
on  the  morrow,  he  might  call  with  perfect  propri¬ 
ety  at  Beauchamp  Villa,  niat  evening  he  absent¬ 
ed  himself  from  a  party  where  his  presence  was 
indispensable  for  the  getting-up  of  charades,  and 
wandered  about  on  the  beach  till  tweh  e  o’clock, 
just  near  the  spot  where  he  had  saved  Miss  Lucy. 
In  a  word,  he  tx'haved  most  irrationally,  and  took 
no  breakfast  next  morning  from  sheer  excitement 
of  mind. 

Mr.  Chatfield  received  him  very  well,  and  invited 
him  to  dinner  on  Sundaj^.  Jack  feared  he  should 
go  mad  when  he  found  himself  seated  at  table  next 
Miss  Lucy,  and  helping  her  to  wine.  In  the  draw¬ 
ing-room,  she  presided  at  the  urn,  and  he  thought 
he  had  never  tasted  anvthing  so  delicious  as  the 
tea  she  had  brewed  with  lier  own  hands.  He  took 
three  cups  of  it.  Mr.  Chatfield,  finding  him  a  pleas¬ 
ant  guest,  asked  him  to  call  again,  which  he  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  with  every  intention  of  keeping  his  word. 
On  his  way  home,  he  indulged  in  a  delirious  horn¬ 
pipe  by  the  s.ad  sea-waves,  to  die  mute  stupefaction 
of  a  local  policeman. 

Love  never  docs  things  by  halves  with  such  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  Mr.  Jack  Haviland.  By  the  end  of  a 
week.  Jack  found  he  could  think  and  dream  of 
nothing  else  but  Lucy  Chatfield.  He  was  like  a 
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man  who  lias  stared  too  hard  at  the  sun,  and  sees  a  “  Who  can  it  be  ?  ”  inquired  Mrs.  M'Hotscone. 

luminous  spot  continually  dancing  before  his  eyes.  “  Who  is  it  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  Currj-combe. 

He  passed  his  days  in  alternations  of  giddy  bliss  “  Who  ?  ”  gasped  Miss  Bohea. 

and  pitiable  wretehedness,  according  as  his  suit  “  Why,  none  other  than  that  little  Miss  Chatfield, 

seemed  to  prosper  or  fail.  He  was  “  gone,  gone  all  the  child  with  auburn  hair,  who  lives  at  Beauchamp 

over,”  as  he  himself  expressed  it ;  and  as  flame.  Lodge,  and  has  a  father  too  proud  to  call  upon  any 
when  it  rages  so  hotly  as  this,  is  contagious.  Miss  one.” 

Lucy  herself  began  soon  to  wonder  how  it  was  that  “  Mr.  Chatfield,  the  banker  ?  ” 

her  heart  fluttered  so  fast  whenever  she  met  Mr.  “  No ;  he ’s  a  timber-merchant,  or  a  drj'salter,  or 

Jack.  At  first,  the  meetings  were  confined  to  something  of  the  kind.  lie 's  immensely  rich,  and 
chance  encounters  on  Parade,  once  or  so  every  I  can’t  make  out  how  he  can  accept  such  a  man  as 
other  day.  Gradually  the  meetings  grew  more  Jack  Ilaviland  for  his  son-in-law.  Mr.  Haviland 
frequent  and  prolonged,  until  at  last  “  chance  be-  has  n’t  a  single  sixpence.” 
came  so  complaisant,”  that  the  lovers  met  twice  a  “  Not  a  iienny,”  muttered  Miss  Bohea. 
day.  “  But  is  it  all  settled  then  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  M‘Hot- 

And  then  it  was  that  the  habit  of  long  walks  set  in,  scone. 

—  long  walks  on  tlie  cliil’,  in  country  roads,  on  the  “I  don’t  know,  I’m  sure;  but  I  suspect  it  must 
desert  parts  of  the  beach,  —  anywhere  where  they  be.  Mr.  Ilaviland  no  longer  comes  to  St.  Marj'- 
could  be  alone.  Lucy,  no  longer  timid,  as  at  first,  gold’s  on  Sundays.  He  does  n’t  like  to  lose  sight 
leaned  innocently  on  Jack’s  strong  arm,  accepting  of  his  little  waxy-flaxy  miss  for  a  single  minute.  I 
the  plea  that  it  was  prudent  to  do  so,  lest  an-  met  him  on  Parade  this  morning,  going  with  a  smil- 
other  big  wave  should  come  and  sweep  her  down,  ing  face  to  Mr.  Jumper’s  tabernacle.” 

Annie  Ileywoml,  who  was  the  constant  companion  “  A  dissenting  chapel !  ”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Currj  - 
of  these  walks,  had  a  true  feminine  tact  for  straying  combe  in  horror.  • 

a  few  yards  before  or  a  few  yards  behind,  that  those  “  Tliat  young  man  has  no  regard  for  his  soul,” 
adorable  nothings,  so  sweet  to  exchange  when  there  cried  Miss  Bohea. 

are  only  two  to  hear  them,  might  not  remain  un-  “  I  should  n’t  have  believed  it  of  him,”  said  Mrs. 
spoken  from  the  presence  of  a  third.  Jack  was  M‘Hotscone ;  and  the  four  ladies,  mortally  shocked 
bappy,  and  Lucy  was  happy  too.  No  thought  of  at  what  they  had  heard,  wended  their  way  all  chat- 
to-morrow  came  to  mar  the  naive  illusions  of  their  tering  together. 

dream ;  they  lived  only  in  the  present,  loving  each  “  We  must  agree  to  cut  him,”  began  Miss  Bohea, 
other  more  and  more  every  day.  And  once,  when  who,  from  being  the  tenderest  of  Jack’s  admirers. 
Jack  had  allowed  his  lips  to  whisjxjr  the  first  trem-  had  become  of  late  the  bitterest  of  his  foes.  “  We 
bling  confession  of  his  heart,  he  drew  his  arm  round  must  scratch  him  off  our  visiting-lists.”  The  word 
Lucy’s  waist,  and  kissed  her ;  and  she,  bappy  at  scratch  was  pronounced  with  singular  vehemence ; 
what  he  had  said,  and  not  afraid  to  show  her  haj)-  so  much  so,  that  the  other  three  ladies  gave  a  start, 
piness,  did  as  he  bade  her,  and  returned  his  kiss.  tlien  looked  at  each  other,  and  finally  smiled. 

“  After  all,”  said  Mrs.  M'Hotscone,  who  had  a 
III-  warm  Scotch  heart,  “  Jack’s  a  gude  laddie,  and  he 

Two  months  had  passed  since  the  day  when  they  couldn’t  always  remain  a  bachelor.  He  ’ll  make  a 
had  first  met,  and  Jack  Haviland’s  protracted  ab-  canny  bridegrJbm,  and  we ’d  best  think  of  wishing 
sence  from  all  the  festivities  of  Shingle  had  begun  liim  a  bonnv  wife  and  a  fair  armful  of  bairns.” 


to  sow  bitterness  and  wailing  in  the  female  camp. 
The  most  terrible  suppositions  had  already  been 


Miss  Bohea  felt  it  binding  upon  her  to  blush. 

“  If  he ’d  only  not  chosen  a  dissenter  1  ”  observed 


Ihe  most  terrible  suppositions  liau  alreaay  been  “  it  he  u  only  not  chosen  a  oissenter  1  observea 
set  afloat  by  the  joint  ingenuity  of  Mrs.  M‘Hots-  Mrs.  Cuny-combi.*,  relenting, 
cone  and  Miss  Bohea.  Tlie  local  journal  hail  “  Yes,”  sighed  Mrs.  Maydew ;  “  but  we  ’ll  get 
solemnly  announced  the  arrival  at  the  Shingle  of  him  to  convert  his  wife  ;  you  and  Mr.  Curry-combe 
Mademoiselle  Gredinette  of  the  corps  de  l>cdlet  of  will  manage  that,  dear.  What  a  delightful  sermon 
the  Paris  Opera ;  and  putting  this  fact  together  that  was  the  rector  gave  us  this  morning  1  ” 
with  the  other  fact  of  Jack’s  desertion.  Miss  Bohea  Mrs.  Curry-combe’s  brow  cleared  up  entirely, 
inquired  whether  it  were  not  possible  to  deduct  “  I  ’in  glad  you  liked  the  sermon,  dear ;  William 
therefrom  a  most  scandalous  conclu.'ion.  But  it  is  and  I  worked  at  it  together.  But,  dear  me,  here 

fair  to  say  that  Miss  Bohea  remained  alone  of  her  he  is  in  person  1  ”  exclaimed  the  rector’s  wife, 

opinion,  nie  other  ladies  could  not  bring  upon  glancing  down  the  street, 
themselves  to  susjiect  Jack  Ilaviland  of  so  much  “Wlio?  William?” 

blackness.  Besides,  Mademoiselle  Gredinette  had  “No,  no;  Jack  Ilaviland.” 

not  remained  in  Shingle  for  more  than  two  days.  And  so  it  was.  Mr.  Jack,  making  fearful  gestures 
and  she  had  been  escorted  both  on  arrival  and  with  his  arms,  and  walking  at  a  break-neck  pace, 

departure  by  the  Right  Honorable  the  Earl  of  was  looming  in  the  distance.^  He  seemed  to  be 

Ai^eezylung,  a  peer  of  the  realm.  Whilst  queries  unconscious  of  surrounding  objects,  and  was  fright- 
and  wonders,  suggestions  and  exclamations,  were  fully  mle. 

still  running  riot,  Mrs.  Maydew  appeared  one  Sun-  “  A^y,  what  can  have  happened  ?  ”  cried  Mrs. 
day  morning  at  St.  Marigold’s  Church,  with  a  look  Maydew ;  “  he  looked  so  happy  this  morning.” 
of  triumph  on  her  countenance.  During  the  whole  “  He ’s  not  himself  at  all  now,”  said  Mrs.  M‘Hot- 
time  of  service,  she  cast  looks  of  intelligence  at  scone,  terrified. 

Mrs.  M‘Hotscone,  Mrs.  Currj'-combe,  and  Miss  Bo-  “  I  think  he ’s  in  a  state  of  inebriation,”  observed 
hea;  and  as  soon  as  the  service  was  ended,  she  Miss  Bohea. 

hastened  out,  so  as  to  meet  her  friends,  and  tell  “  Mr.  Haviland !  Mr.  Havil^d !  Why,  don’t 
them  all  about  it.  you  intend  to  speak  to  us  ?  ”  cried  out  Mrs.  Curry- 

“Ohl  would  you  believe  it,  my  dear  Mrs.  M‘Hot-  combe,  as  Jack,  with  his  eyes  cast  down,  seemed 
scone,  after  all  our  kindness  to  him,  to  abandon  us  about  to  rush  by  without  stopping, 
all  for  a  "irl  like  that  ?  ”  Jack  looked  up  startled,  rwsed  his  hat  mecham- 
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cally,  and  start'd  vacantly  at  the  group.  “  Good 
morning,  ladies,”  he  stammered  in  an  altered  voice. 
“  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  had  not  seen  you.” 

He  spoke  absently,  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
said.  Mrs.  M'Uotscone  took  pity  on  him.  “  llie 
pnir  fellow’s  ailing,”  she  whisjiered ;  and  the 
ladies,  witli  the  exception  of  Miss  13obea,  nodded 
kindly,  to  give  Jack  an  excuse  for  going  his  way. 
He  made  a  second  bow,  and  continued  his  course 
without  looking  to  right  or  left.  Something  was 
clearly  the  matter  with  him. 

“  I  wonder  wliat  it  can  be  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  four 
ladies  together,  and  they  parU'd  with  every  variety 
of  conjecture  and  surmise. 

“  It ’s  not  very  difficult  to  guess,”  said  Miss 
Bohea,  with  an  intonation  of  triumph ;  “  that  little 
Miss  Chatfield  must  have  jilted  him.” 

At  all  events,  not  of  her  own  accord,  poor  girl ; 
for  if  Mis.s  Bohea’s  suspicion  was  right  in  the  letter, 
it  was  quite  incorrect  in  the  spirit.  Jack  had  not 
been  jilted  ;  he  had  only  been  told  that  his  dream 
of  happiness  was  at  an  end,  —  that  was  all ;  but  was 
it  not  enough,  and  had  he  not  reason  to  clasp  his 
fists  as  he  went,  to  vow  that  he  was  the  most 
miserable  l)eing  alive,  and  to  plan  throwing  him¬ 
self  into  the  sea  that  very  night  as  soon  as  ever  the 
moon  should  have  risen  ? 

This  is  w  hat  had  happened ;  Jack,  that  morning, 
had  got  up  as  usual  without  a  cloud  to  dull  his 
heai’t.  lie  had  bi'eakfasted  confidingly  off  two 
poached  eggs,  and  had  set  out  for  Mr.  Jumper’s 
place  of  worsliip,  righteously  purjK»sed  to  attend 
to  that  reverend  man’s  exhortations,  and  to  make 
himself  a  cheerful  soul  by  looking  as  frequently 
as  he  could  during  service  at  Miss  Lucy  Chatfield 
in  the  pew  opposite  him.  He  had  arrayed  himself 
in  his  best,  had  stuck  a  bright  moss-rosebud  within  | 
his  button-hole,  and  had  di-awn  on  the  choicest 
pair  of  dogskin  gloves,  quoted  foiu*  shillings  and 
sLxpc'nce  in  the  market,  llis  chin  new  reajKsd,  his 
hair  well  brushed,  and  his  whiskers  trimly  combed, 
had  all  created  the  most  favorable  impression  uj)on 
the  congregation  at  the  tabcu’naclc.  Mr.  Jumper, 
who  had  detected  in  liim  a  proselyte,  eyed  him 
^provingly,  on  ascending  the  pulpit ;  and  Mrs. 
Jiunper,  who  had  had  him  shown  into  her  pew, 
presented  him  with  her  hymn-book.  Albeit,  as  the 
sendee  progressed,  Jack’s  brow  began  to  lower. 

At  a  quarter  past  eleven,  neither  Lucy,  nor  An¬ 
nie  Heywood,  nor  Mr.  Chatfield  had  yet  appeared. 
Twenty  minutes,  twenty-five,  half  an  hour  edapsed, 
and  yet  no  sign  of  the  [)arty.  Jack’s  brow  became 
overcast.  The  sermon  commenced,  and  Mr.  Jum])- 
cr,  with  fervid  eloquence,  began  prophesying  un- 
pleaeantries  to  the  “  miserable  sinners  ”  around 
him.  It  became  evident  that  Lucy  would  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  day.  Jack  felt  himself  oppressed  with  all 
the  terrors  that  the  human  mind,  when  suffering 
from  the  pains  of  love,  can  forge.  He  lelt  himself 
stifling  in  the  close-packed  chapel,  llis  feitfs  grew 
apace,  and,  to  the  s[)eechless  scandal  of  the  congre¬ 
gation,  he  rose  in  the  very  midst  of  the  sermon,  — 
at  the  pathetic  point  where  Mr.  Jumper,  witli  a 
view  to  his  special  conversion,  was  describing  the 
joy  of  the  black  sheep  who  has  been  washed,  —  and 
bolted  out. 

When  once  outside,  however,  he  had  a  moment’s 
hope.  Susan,  one  of  the  housemaids  at  Beauchamp 
Villa,  was  standing  on  the  chapel  steps,  and  as 
soon  as  he  appeared,  drew  a  letter  mysteriously 
from  her  pocket,  handed  it  him,  and  without  say¬ 
ing  a  word  disappeared.  It  was  not  in  Lucy’s 

- —  — 


liandwriting  this  letter,  and  Jack  heard  his  heart 
throb  again  with  all  its  fears  as  he  tore  open  the  en¬ 
velope.  This  is  what  he  read :  — 

“  My  deak  Mk.  Haviland,  —  All  lias  been  dis¬ 
covered.  Mr.  Chaifield  came  homo  last  night  in 
dreadful  anger,  having  been  told  by  somebody,  we 
do  not  know  whom,  that  you  were  in  the  habit  of 
going  out  walking  with  us  every  day.  He  scolded 
]MX)r  Lucy  :U1  the  evening  yesterday,  and  again 
this  morning.  He  is  the  more  furious  as  she  has 
held  out  bravely  that  she  loves  you,  and  will  marry 
no  one  but  you.  I  believe  Mr.  Chatfield  will  call 
iqxin  you  to-day,  but  I  am  afraid  he  will  be  very 
harsh,  for  he  speaks  most  bitti-rly,  and  talks  of 
sending  off  Lucy  to  France,  and  putting  her  in  a 
convent,  if  she  will  not  promise  never  to  speak  to 
you  again.  We  are  botli  very  unhappy.  Lucy  has 
cried  all  the  morning.  I  send  this  by  Susan,  and 
am,  my  dear  Mr.  Haviland,  very  taithtully  yours, 

“  Aknie  Heyw'ooh.” 

Jack  grew  cold  as  he  fial.-ihed  this  letter,  and  we 
know  the  state  in  which  he  ran  home.  Fortunately, 
it  was  Sunday,  and  tlie  chemists’  shops  were  closed, 
or  else  there  is  no  telling  to  what  lengths  he  might 
have  run,  had  any  one  been  found  to  sell  him,  upon 
his  own  recognizanees,  a  dose  of  prussic  acid,  lie 
ran  so  last,  and  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own 
reflections,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  frowning  fea¬ 
tures  of  Mr.  Chatfield,  who  was  mounting  guard 
outside  llis  cottage,  and  who,  as  soon  as  he  had 
i-ushed  in  with  his  head  downcast,  strode  menac¬ 
ingly  after  him,  and  banged  lor  ten  good  seconds 
.at  the  door  witli  a  furious  double-knock.  Jack  had 
not  yet  had  time  to  take  off  his  gloves,  lie 
ojiened  his  sitting-room  door,  and  heiird  a  vibrating 
voice  inquire  ol'  his  housekeeper  if  he  were  at 
home. 

“  He ’s  just  come  in,  sir,”  answered  the  terrified 
Mrs.  Nuffin,  who  had  never  heard  anything  like 
that  knock  Inffore. 

Mr.  Chatfield,  without  waiting  to  be  announced, 
walked  straight  into  the  room  where  Jack  Haviland 
was,  and,  confronting  him  with  an  angry  stare,  be¬ 
gan  abruptly :  “  Do  you  consider  yourself  a  gentle¬ 
man,  Mr.  Haviland  ?  ” 

“  1  hope  so,”  stammered  jxior  Jack,  growing  veiy 
red,  and  feeling  very  guilty. 

“  All,  you  hope  so.  Well,  I  am  glad  there  seems 
to  be  some  doubt  of  the  fact  in  yoim  mind,  for  I 
should  like  to  know,  sir,  whether  you  consider  it 
becoming  a  gentleman  to  make  love  to  a  young  girl 
dm’ing  her  lather’s  absence,  —  to  profit  by  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  my  being'  in  London  si.x  days  of  the 
week,  to  sing  your  maudlin  love-songs  in  a  mei'e 
child’s  car,  —  and  to  encourage  tliat  cliild  to  open 
defiance  and  disobedience  of  me  ?  I  ask  you,  sfr, 
do  you  consider  that  conduct  becoming  a  gentle¬ 
man  ?  ” 

“  I  love  Miss  Chatfield,”  faltered  Jack,  not  find¬ 
ing  anything  else  to  say. 

“  Vou  love  Miss  Chatfield  1  ”  repc'ated  the  mer¬ 
chant,  waxing  more  indignant  as  be  continued  to 
s|M‘ak.  “  And  may  I  ask,  sir,  who  you  are  who 
pretend  to  love  Miss  Chatfield  ?  What  are  your 
means  of  existence  ?  How  do  you  live  ?  What 
are  your  claims  to  the  hand  of  a  young  lady  in  my 
daughter’s  jiosition  ?  Are  you  a  peer  of  England  ?  ” 

Jack  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

“  A  millionnaire  ?  ” 

Jack  gave  a  sigh. 
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“  A  man  of  talent  ?  A  great  author  ?  A  painter  ? 
A  rising  barrister?  ” 

“  I  am  nothing,”  murmured  Jack. 

“  Are  you  even  an  honest  man,  sir  ?  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Chatfield,  raising  his  voice  till  it  shook  the 
room,  and  crossing  hiff  arms  contemptuously. 

“  Ah !  there,  yes,”  cried  Jack  Haviland,  with  a 
red-hot  glow  on  his  face ;  “  I  may  have  been 
thoughtless,  Mr.  Chatfield,  but  I  am  an  honest 
man.” 

“  That ’s  very  easily  said,  sir,”  rejoined  the  mer¬ 
chant,  coldlv.  “  How  much  have  you  a  year  ?  ” 

“  I ’ve  only  two  hundred  pounds  and  this  cottage,” 
answered  Jack  Haviland,  humbl  v.  “  But  you  do  not 
intend  to  judge  of  my  honesty  fcy  the  extent  of  my 
fortune,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“But  indeed  I  do,  Mr.  John  Haviland,”  an¬ 
swered  Mr.  Chatfield,  with  a  sneer,  “  for  if  you  had 
been  the  honest  man  you  pretend  yourself,  you 
would  assuixHily  have  known,  sir,  that  a  man  lays 
himself  open  to  very  ugly  suspicions,  when,  having 
but  twelve  sliillings  a  day  to  live  ujmu,  he  makes 
love  to  the  daughter  of  a  man  who  has  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  his  banker’s.” 

“  I  swear  I  never  thought  of  your  fortune,”  cried 
Jack,  impidsivelv.  “  Had  you  been  poorer  than  I, 
it  would  have  t)een  just  the  same.  You  cannot 
think,  Mr.  Chatfield,  that  there  was  ever  a  single 
mercenary  wish  in  my  love  for  Miss  Lucy  ?  ” 

“  Prove  it,”  said  the  merchant,  sternly. 

“  How  ?  ”  faltered  Jack,  leeling  his  heart  droop 
within  him. 

“  That  is  a  strange  question,  sir !  ”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Chatfield,  pronouncing  each  of  his  words  with 
terrible  conciseness.  “  i  ou  tell  me  that  you  ig¬ 
nored  the  extent  of  my  fortune.  Well,  I  reveal  it 
you  now  :  my  daughter  will  at  my  death  have  ten 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  If  your  views  have  Ix'en  so 
disinterested  as  you  now  affirm,  you  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  immense  disprojwrtlon  that  exists 
between  Miss  Chatfield’s  ]^)Osition  and  yours.  And 
if  you  wish  me  to  hold  ^-ou  guiltless  of  any  unworthy 
motives,  of  any  fault,  indeed,  save  that  of  thought¬ 
lessness,  you  know  very'  well  how  you  must  aet.” 

Jack  became  deadly  pale,  and  drew  his  hand 
across  his  brow.  “  Yes,”  he  said  in  a  broken  voice, 
“you  want  me  to  promise  that  I  will  not  speak 
again  to  Miss  Chatfield.” 

“  I  wish  you  to  swear  upon  your  word  of  honor 
as  a  gentleman  that  you  will  break  off  all  further 
connection  of  any  sort  with  my  daughter.  Do  you 
promise  ?  ” 

Jack  hesitated  a  moment,  and  cast  an  imploring 
look  at  the  merchant,  whose  features  remained  im¬ 
passible. 

“  Very  well,”  he  said,  sadly ;  “  I  give  you  my 
word.  But  I  tliink  it  will  be  better  if  I  go  away. 
I  will  leave  England  to-morrow,  and  not  return 
until  —  until  —  yes,  until  Miss  Chatfield  be  mar¬ 
ried.” 

The  merchant  nodded ;  but  he  looked  more  at¬ 
tentively  at  Jack  after  the  latter  had  spoken  these 
words.  There  was  even  something  like  a  trace  of 
emotion  on  his  face,  and  it  was  in  a  much  softer 
voice  that  he  said,  holding  out  his  hand,  “  I  accept 
yoim  word,  Mr.  Haviland,  and  confess  that  my  esti¬ 
mate  of  you  was  a  wrong  one.  But  you  must  not 
bear  me  a  grudge  for  the  way  I  am  acting.  If  you 
were  in  my  place,  you  would  understand  that  I 
have  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  child  to  look 
to,  and  that  I  am  bound  to  follow  the  promptings 
of  my  reason  and  my  judgment.” 


“  If  I  were  a  father,  I  should  no  doubt  act  as  you 
are  doing,”  said  Jack,  mournfully.  “  I  am  sorry  I 
did  not  think  of  this  before  ;  but  I  will  go  away  to¬ 
morrow,  and  you  must  tell  Miss  —  Lu  —  Miss  Chat¬ 
field  to  forget  me.” 

The  merchant  did  not  feel  so  satisfied  with 
himself  as  he  had  done  a  moment  or  two  before. 
He  ought  to  have  taken  his  leave,  and  yet  he 
stayed. 

“  It  will  be  a  great  inconvenience  to  you  to  go 
away  so  suddenly,”  he  said  with  hesitation,  —  “  yon 
have  probably  many  matters  to  settle ;  debts  to 
pay,  perhaps.  Will  you  allow  me  to  take  these  off 
your  hands  ?  ” 

“  No,”  said  Jack,  quietly ;  “  I  have  no  debts 
whatever.  I  have  notmng  to  settle  either.  I  shall 
give  this  cottage  to  my  housekeeper,  who  used  to 
be  my  nurse ;  and  I  can  start  the  first  thing  to-mor¬ 
row  morning.” 

“  Are  you  in  need  of  money  ?  ” 

“  No,  thank  you.  I  had  laid  by  a  little  store  for 
a  rainy  day  ;  and  the  rainy  day  has  come.” 

He  opened  his  desk  and  showed  the  merchant  a 
little  heap  of  five-pound  notes.  Mr.  Chatfield  had 
become  thoughtful.  “  You  have  no  debts,”  he  said, 
pensively,  “  and  with  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
only  you  can  manage  to  lay  by.  That  speaks  well 
for  your  training.” 

“  I  was  very  idle  at  school,”  said  Jack,  redden¬ 
ing,  “  and  I  know  next  to  nothing ;  but  whilst  my 
father  yet  lived,  that  is,  whilst  I  was  still  a  child, 
he  taught  me  two  maxims,  which  he  said  contained 
the  measure  of  all  earthly  wisdom  :  ‘  Don’t  tell  lies ; 
and  don’t  get  into  debt.’  ” 

“  And  you  have  observed  these  maxims  ?  ” 

Jack’s  eyes  beamed  truthfully  at  the  merchant. 
“  Yes,”  he  said,  simply. 


Mr.  Chatfield  left  Jack’s  cottage  with  a  host  of 
new  reflections  in  Ids  mind.  For  the  first  time  in 
his  life  he  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  on  earth  as  honorable  as  birth,  great  wealth, 
or  famous  talent,  and  that  was  plain,  unboasting 
honestv. 

He  'had  never  been  a  hard  man;  on  the  con- 
trai'y,  he  passed  for  generous  and  feeling ;  but 
in  common  with  most  men  in  this  mercenary  age, 
he  shared  the  idea  that  human  merit  was  always  to 
be  measured  by  the  standard  of  gold,  and  th.at  where 
gold  was  wanting  to  prop  it,  virtue  could  never 
Im  very  strong  or  very  steadfast.  He  had  always 
felt  a  certain  contempt  for  poor  men,  and  he 
grounded  this  feeling  on  the  incontrovertible  fact, 
that  those  who  are  obliged  to  battle  continually 
against  want  must  become  narrow-minded  at  last, 
firom  the  perpetual  struggle  and  contact  with  petty 
miseries.  It  had  never  yet  occurred  to  him  that 
wealth  was  only  a  relative  condition,  and  that 
some  men  could  be  richer  with  hundreds  than 
others  with  millions.  But,  above  all,  it  had  never 
yet  struck  his  mind  that  a  man  who  brings  to  his 
wedding  contract  a  spotless  name,  a  rigid  inflexi¬ 
bility  of  principle,  and  a  cheerful  heart,  happy  with 
little,  and  Iree  from  greed,  has  more  to  oner  than 
any  wealth  that  can  be  expressed  in  figures. 

After  wandering  about  some  time  and  nearing 
his  house,  he  tiumed  suddenly  back,  and  went 
again  towards  the  town.  He  knew  several  people 
amongst  the  leading  families,  and  he  called  ujmn 
them  all,  one  tdler  another,  to  gather  information 
about  Jack  Haviland.  Everywhere  he  heard  the 
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same  thing.  If  ever  Nature  had  made  a  good, 
honest,  and  amiable  character,  it  was  certmnly  Mr. 
Haviland’s.  No  man  was  so  ready  to  do  good  ;  no 
one  was  so  kind  and  even-tem{)ered ;  no  one  so 
thoroughly  unselfish,  and  so  completely  indulgent 
for  the  failings,  vices,  or  caprices  of  otliers.  The 
world  is  not  altogether  so  ungrateful  as  it  is 
painted.  People  do  not  always  delight  to  repay 
kindness  and  service  by  slander.  Tlie  astonislied 
merchant  saw  more  than  one  eye  glisten  with 
genuine  tcarsof  emotion  whilst  Jack’s  honest  virtues 
were  being  descanted  on.  It  began  to  bo  remem¬ 
bered,  that  on  no  one  occasion  had  Jack  ever  been 
heard  to  say  an  unkind  thing  of  any  one ;  whilst, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  everywhere  confirmed 
that  he  was  invariably  first  to  take  the  defence  of 
those  who  were  accused  or  maligned.  Again,  many 
acts  of  rare  and  touching  delicacy  were  quoted  of 
him;  t^uamds  had  been  appeased  by  his  means, 
reconciliations  efiected,  and  deeds  of  large  and 
generous  cliarity  were  attributed  to  him,  the  more 
surely  as  he  had  always  denied  them. 

Mr.  Chatfield  returned  home  towards  evening  in 
a  silent,  thoughtful  mood,  lie  found  Luev  with 
her  eyes  very  red,  and  her  pretty  face  qmte  sad 
from  weeping.  He  kissed  her  and  told  her  not  to 
cry ;  but  during  dinner  he  scarcely  said  a  word, 
and  as  soon  as  he  rose  from  table  Le  shut  liimself 
up  in  his  study,  and  remained  there  walking  up 
and  down  for  nearly  two  hom's.  When  he  came 
out,  his  face  bore  an  unusually  serious  though  mild 
expression.  He  held  a  letter  in  his  hand,  and  rang 
the  drawing-room  bell.  “  Take  that  to  Mr.  John 
Haviland,  at  the  Cliff  Cottage,”  he  said ;  and  when 
the  servant  had  gone  out,  and  when  he  had  heard 
the  house-door  close  on  him,  he  heaved  a  sigh  of 
relief,  like  a  man  who  has  done  a  good  action,  and 
has  reason  to  be  pleased  with  it. 

“  Come  here,  Lucy,”  he  said,  in  a  gentle  voice ; 
and  when  the  poor  child  had  begun  to  weep  again 
at  hearing  him  speak  so  kindly,  his  lips  quivered, 
and  it  was  almost  in  a  whisper  that  he  spoke  his 
next  words :  “  Do  you  think,  my  darling  pet,  that 
I  would  ever  willingly  cause  you  a  moment’s  pain  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  you  are  my  only  treasure  on 
earth,  and  that  there  can  be  no  joy  or  pleasure  for 
fie  in  life  unless  you  have  your  share  of  it  ?  Do 
you  think  that  anything  comd  compensate  me  for 
shedding  one  of  your  precious  tears  r  And  do  you 
not  feel  that  for  a  single  one  of  your  smiles,  I 
would  do  all  that  is  humanly  possible?  Then 
trust  to  me,  dear  child,  and  never  fear  but  that 
your  happiness  will  be  the  sole  guide  to  my  actions, 
the  only  end  to  which  I  shall  look.” 

Lucy  went  to  bed  a  little  comforted,  but  with 
her  heart  still  very  heavy.  Mr.  Chatfield  waited 
till  the  footman  had  returned  from  the  cottage, 
inquired  if  the  note  had  been  delivered  safely,  and 
then  retired  too.  For  the  first  time  for  many  years, 
he  retired  to  rest  without  reading  the  money 
articles  in  the  weekly  reviews,  a  task  he  always 
reserved  for  Sunday  night.  The  fact  was,  his  mind 
was  very  far  fix>m  scrip  and  share  that  evening. 

Jack  was  silently  and  sorrowfully  packing  up  his 
boxes  when  Mrs.  Nuffin,  who  had  been  apprised  of 
his  departure,  and  thrown  into  a  state  of  trembling 
wonder  by  it,  brought  up  the  merchant’s  note. 
Jack  broke  the  seal  without  much  excitement. 
The  letter  contained  only  these  words  :  — 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Haviland,  —  I  should  be  verj' 
glad  if  you  could  call  at  Beauchamp  Villa  to-mor¬ 


row  towards  eleven,  for  I  have  something  to  say  to 
you.  Yours  sincerely, 

“  Rouert  Chatfield.” 

Jack  i)ut  the  letter  in  his  pocket,  and  continued  to 
pack,  lie  did  not  go  to  IkrI  at  all  that  night,  — 
sleep  would  have  bi‘en  impossible  ;  so  he  passed 
Ids  time  in  looi'ing  over  all  his  domestic  treasures, 
Laying  by  a  nuuiber  of  things  which  he  intended  to 
send  as  “  keejisakes  ”  to  the  numerous  children  by 
whom  he  was  known  and  loved.  He  wrote  also  a 
few  letters  to  different  friends,  ascribing  his  departs 
ure  to  a  desire  to  travel,  —  which,  indeed,  was 
strictly  true,  for  he  could  no  longer  have  borne  to 
remain  at  Shingle.  AVhen  all  this  was  done,  he 
slipped  out  of  the  house  towards  midnight,  and 
went  down  to  the  beach,  to  the  most  deserted  part 
of  it,  where  he  had  taken  his  last  walk  with  Lucy. 
He  remained  there  listening  to  the  monotonous  but 
soothing  roll  of  the  waves  till  daybreak ;  and  no 
one  who  h.ad  met  him,  as  he  returned  home  peace¬ 
ful  and  composed  on  the  morrow,  could  have 
guessed  how  deep  and  real  was  the  sonow  that  lay 
under  his  placid  featiu^s. 

One  of  his  most  trying  moments  was  the  parting 
with  Mrs.  Nufiin,  who  w’as  not  at  all  to  be  comfort¬ 
ed  with  the  gill  of  Jack’s  cottagi*  and  furniture. 
Tlie  good  woman  invoked  all  the  principles  of  com¬ 
mon  law  and  equity  against  the  abandonment  of  an 
old  nurse.  It  was  contrary  to  the  justice  of  the 
land,  she  affirmed ;  and  as  she  was  an  old  woman,  and 
had  but  little  more  time  to  live.  Jack  might  very 
well  have  waited  until  she  died  before  beginning 
his  ramblings  abroad.  Jack,  who  could  not  trust 
himself  to  remain  calm  a  single  moment  where  oth¬ 
ers  were  crying,  was  obliged  to  snatch  himself 
away  without  listening.  “  Drive  to  Beauchamp 
Villa,”  he  said  to  the  driver  on  whose  fly  his  boxes 
were  piled ;  “  and  after  that,  you  ’ll  have  to  take 
me  to  the  station.” 

On  reaching  the  villa.  Jack  Haviland’s  heart  be¬ 
gan  to  beat  so  fast  that  he  had  scarcely  strength  to 
knock.  He  was  shown  into  an  empty  parlor,  but  a 
minute  alter  the  ibotman  returned,  and  requested 
him  to  walk  up  to  the  drawing-room.  Jack  fol¬ 
lowed,  hanging  his  head  despondingly,  and  wishing 
he  had  been  spared  the  last  trial  of  coming  to  that 
house,  into  which  he  never  more  would  enter.  The 
servant  announced  him  in  a  fonual  tone,  and  with¬ 
drew.  Jack  raised  his  eyes  doubtingly,  and  then 
turned  ashy  pale ;  he  was  in  the  presence  not  only 
of  Mr.  Chatfield,  but  of  Lucy.  His  first  impulse 
was  to  rush  forward ;  but  he  remembered  his  prom¬ 
ise,  and  remained  motionless ;  only,  he  was  obliged 
to  lean  against  a  chair  for  support,  —  he  had  not 
been  prepared  for  this  emotion. 

Lucy  looked  at  him  wistfully,  but  at  a  gesture  of 
her  facer’s,  she  walked  slowly  towards  nim,  and 
held  out  her  hand  :  “  Papa  says  I  mav  shake  hands 
with  you,  Mr.  H.aviland,”  she  said,  faltering. 

He  looked  up  at  her,  and  a  look  of  pain  flitted 
across  his  face.  “  Good-by,  —  Miss  Chatfield,”  he 
sobbed,  with  a  desperate  effort  to  control  his  voice. 

Mr.  Chatfield  appeared  moved.  “  Mr.  Havi¬ 
land,”  he  said,  quickly,  “  I  have  sent  for  you  to 
propose  that  instead  of  leaving  England,  and  so 
abandoning  the  chance  of  ever  bettering  your  for¬ 
tunes  in  this  land,  you  should  come  with  me  to 
London  and  enter  my  office.  We  can  find  plenty 
for  you  to  do  there,  and  you  could  begin  on  a  salaiy 
of  three  hundred  pounds.  By  and  by,  tliere  is  no 
knowing,  you  might  become  my  partner.  I  have 
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lieiird  a  gri-at  deal  about  youi’  uprightness  and 
steadiness  of  conduct,  and  you  are  just  the  sort  of 
man  I  should  be  pleased  and  proud  to  work  with. 
Do  you  accept  ?  ” 

Jack  looked  inquiringly,  first  at  the  merchant, 
then  at  Lucy,  who  seemed  as  much  astonished  as 
he. 

“  Ah  I  by  the  way,  though,  there ’s  a  condition  I 
forgot  to  mention,”  added  Mr.  Chatfield ;  “  but 
it ’s  a  condition  about  which  I  hope  you  ’ll  make  no 
difficulty.” 

“  What  is  that,  sir  ?  ”  asked  Jack,  in  amaze¬ 
ment. 

“  Tliat  you  agree  to  marry  my  daughter.” 


FRENCH  COURTS  OF  JUSTICE. 

A  MORK  Striking  and  suggestive  contrast  than 
that  between  the  French  and  the  English  judicial 
tribunals,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find ;  or  one  more 
clearly  marking  the  striking  difference  in  tempera¬ 
ment  and  mode  of  thought  between  the  two  races. 
The  forms  of  French  legal  procedure  aid  in  giving 
a  romantic  character  to  the  scenes  which  pass  in 
the  Palais  de  Justice.  The  Procureur  Imperial, 
combining  in  himself  the  powers  of  public  prosecutor, 
grand  jury,  and  adviser  of  the  bench,  is  an  official 
quite-  unknown  to  Anglo-Saxon  countries;  for  his 
office  implies  a  gi-eat  deal  more  tlian  those  of  our 
attorneys  and  solicitors-general.  At  the  opening 
of  criminal  trials,  the  procureur  proceeds  to  read  a 
long  and  minute  narrative  of  the  previous  life, 
habits,  and  character  of  die  accused,  which  has 
been  collected  with  great  care.  He  relates  the 
career  of  the  prisoner  with  a  dramatic  force  worthy 
of  a  novelist,  and  seems  as  anxious  to  construct  an 
interesting  story  as  to  jiroduce  a  practical  impressioh 
on  the  minds  of  the  jury.  Tlie  theatrical  character 
of  the  scene  is  kept  up  by  the  French  custom  of 
questioning  the  prisoner  as  well  as  the  witnesses, 
hearing  his  statements,  allowing  him  to  interrogate 
the  witnesses,  or  to  explain  away  their  evidence, 
and  not  very  sternly  checking  liim  when  he  indulges 
in  pathetic  appeals,  in  untimely  ji»kes,  or  energetic 
recriminations.  Tlie  judge  for  his  part  makes^  re¬ 
marks  very  froely,  does  not  stick  at  a  pun  or  a  joke 
with  the  counsel,  or  even  with  the  prisoner,  and  en¬ 
gages  in  altercations  with  both. 

^le  French  are  so  sensitive  to  anything  droll ; 
they  arc  so  quick  to  seize  the  ludicrous  aspect  of 
any  matter  and  make  the  most  of  it,  that  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  amusement  is  allowed  to  pass,  no  matter 
how  serious  the  trial  or  the  circumstances.  Some 
two  years  ago  a  trial  took  place  at  Melun,  near 
Fontainebleau,  which  excited  a  keen  interest 
throughout  France.  One  Madame  Frigard,  a 
sprightly  woman  of  forty,  the  mother  of  a  family, 
was  arraigned  for  the  murder  of  a  Madame  Mertens. 
The  two  were  very  intimate  friends.  Mortens  was 
young,  pretty,  of  loose  morals,  and  possessed  of 
money;  they  went  for  a  day’s  excursion  into  the 
forest  of  Fontainebleau.  Frigard  returned  to  Paris 
in  the  evening  alone ;  for  some  time  the  friends  of 
Mertens  were  puzzled  to  know  what  had  become 
of  her.  In  a  week  her  body  was  found  Iving  in  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  Mcanwliile  Frigard!  was  found 
in  possession  of  some  funds  belonging  to  her  friend. 
The  greatest  excitement  prevailed  during  the  trial 
of  Frigard  for  her  life.  But  the  gravity  which 
might  be  expected  in  a  murder  trial  was  wholly 
wanting;  to  read  the  reports  in  the  newspapers, 
you  would  have  thought  that  a  comedy  was  being 


enacted  in  the  snug  Melun  Palais  de  Justice.  The 
spectators  were  kept  in  continual  high  spirits  by 
the  witty  sallies  of  the  judge  and  the  lawyers,  and 
the  bright  naive  responses  of  the  fair  accused.  Her 
repartees  were  greeted  with  roars  of  applause  and 
laughter;  and  some  of  the  dialogues  which  took 
place  might  have  made  FeuiUet  envious,  and  fur¬ 
nished  Sardou  with  a  stoc-k  of  fresh  piquancy  and 
wit.  The  trial  ended  in  the  conviction  of  Frigard, 
and  her  condemnation  to  hard  labor  for  life ;  yet  on 
heai-ing  the  sentence  she  tossed  her  head,  said  some¬ 
thing  pertly  humorous  to  the  judge  as  she  left  the 
dock,  and  went  smiling  and  flippant  to  her  doom. 

The  smaller  courts  in  the  towns,  where  lighter 
every-day  offences  are  tried,  are  usually  the  most 
interosting  to  the  foreign  visitor.  Tliese  courts  are 
usually  situated  either  in  the  basement  of  the  Palais 
do  Justice,  or  in  some  obscure  street.  You  aTO 
free  to  enter,  and  find  yourself  in  a  small,  close, 
not  sweet  smelling  room. 

You  take  up  your  jmsition,  standing,  behind  some 
railings,  —  for  spectators  are  seldom  accorded  thje 
privilege  of  seats.  At  a  square  raised  desk,  over 
which  a]>pears  the  Imperial  escutcheon,  is  seated 
the  presiding  judge.  lie  wears  a  long  puffy  gown 
of  silk,  with  a  broad  white  cravat,  while  his  head  is 
adorned  by  a  singular  hat,  large  and  square,  broad¬ 
er  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  and  lined  —  as 
well  as  you  can  see  —  with  some  lace,  not  of  the 
finest.  On  the  judge’s  right  is  another  smaller 
raised  desk,  at  right  angles  with  that  of  the  judge  ; 
this  is  the  place  occupied  by  the  procuri^ur.  Be¬ 
low  the  judge  are  the  clerks,  and  in  a  semicircle  in 
front  of  tlie  clerks  sit  the  avocats,  avoues,  and  no¬ 
taries,  —  the  ban-isters  and  attorneys.  Tlie  prison¬ 
er  is  placed  on  a  chair  in  a  small  enclosed  space,  his 
counsel  sitting  by  him ;  the  jury  is  at  the  side,  seat¬ 
ed  on  long,  uaiTow  benches.  There  is  a  witness- 
stand  near  the  judge,  as  in  England. 

Tlie  judge  takes  his  seat,  the  court  is  fonnally 
opened,  and  the  witnesses  and  prisoners  are  called 
in.  The  first  prisoner  put  into  the  dock  is  a  pretty, 
lively,  flashily  dressed,  saucy-looking  grisette.  She 
takes  her  place  with  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoulders 
and  a  grimace,  and  looks  about  coquettishlv.  The 
judge  eyes  her  sharply  for  a  moment,  and  then  asks 
what  she  is  charged  with.  “Mademoiselle,  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Juge,  is  charged  with  stealing  a  fifty-franc 
note  from'’ her  moSt  confidential 

friend.”  Information  as  to  mademoiselle’s  antece¬ 
dents  and  position  is  at  once  forthcoming.  Made¬ 
moiselle’s  name  is  Adrienne  Petitbouche ;  she  trims 
bonnets  for  the  great  Madame  Picot  by  day ;  she 
flirts  with  her  mignon  Jacques  by  twilight ;  she  lit¬ 
erally  “  shakes  a  foot,”  and  a  lithe  little  body,  too, 
every  night  at  the  Bal  de  la  Terpsichore  Divine,  — 
admission,  one  franc.  On  the  whole,  barring  her 
daily  task,  she  has  a  verj'  careless,  merry,  wicked, 
delirious  life  of  it.  Her  money  melts  like  snow  in  a 
furnace  ;  she  often  findt;  herself  minus  the  cash  for 
a  new  dancing-skirt,  and,  unhappily,  Jacques  is  too 
poor  to  supply  it.  She,  therefore,  quietly  slips  into 
her  darling  Pliilomene’s  room,  opposite  to  her  own, 
and  quieth-  abstracts  the  fifty-franc  note  which 
Philomene  has  just  received  as  her  monthly  wages, 
and  has  stowed  away  in  her  trunk.  Philomene 
catches  her  coming  out  of  the  door,  misses  her  fifty 
francs,  and  has  dear  Adrienne  brought  up  before 
the  court. 

Pliilomcnc  is  the  first  witness,  and  skips  to  the 
witness-bo.x,  brisk,  prompt,  and  j)ert.  Questioned 
indiscriminately  by  judge,  jury,  procureur,  coimsel. 
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and  prisoner,  she  answers  smartly,  with  tosses  of 
the  head.  She  says  ahc  saw  Mademoiselle  Adri¬ 
enne  coming  out  of  the  room ;  her  trunk  was  open ; 
on  the  floor  near  it  was  Mademoiselle  Adrienne’s 
new  silver  thimble.  Here  the  prisoner  breaks  in ;  — ^ 
“  Yes,  the  hussy  borrowed  it  of  me  the  day  before" 
yesterday.” 

“  It ’s  a  lie  I  I  did  n’t  — you  know  I  did  n’t  I  ” 

“  Monsieur  the  Judge  —  ’* 

“  Now,  hush,  hush,  hush  1  ”  (from  the  Judge.) 
“  Go  on,  witness.” 

“  The  concierge  saw  her  going  into  my  room  just 
before.” 

“  Aha,  m’amie  I  ”  breaks  in  the  judge ;  “  what  do 
you  say  to  that  ?  ” 

“  I  went  in  there,”  says  the  prisoner,  shortly, 
“  because  I  thought  somebody  was  there.  I  heartl 
a  noise.” 

Judge:  “Yes,  a  rustle  of  fifty-franc  notes  1” 
(Gn*at  laughter.) 

A  witness  deposes  that,  next  day.  Mademoiselle 
Adrieune  bought  a  handsome  new  bonnet. 

“  And  where,  m’amic,”  said  the  judge,  “  did  you 
get  all  the  money  fur  that  f  ” 

“  One  has  fiiends.” 

“  Come,  come,  where  did  you  get  it  ?  ” 

“  Parbleu  I  it  was  Jacques.” 

“  And  who,  pray,  is  Jacques  ?  ” 

“  My  Jacques,  —  my  friend,  monsieur.” 

“  O,  your  lover,  n’estpce  pas  ?  ” 

“  Ah,  well,  yes.  Monsieur  the  Judge !  ” 

“  And  so  Jacques  is  rich,  is  he  ?  ” 

“  No,  but  he  gave  it  to  me.” 

“  Has  his  rich  aunt  just  died  ?  ”  (General 
amusement.) 

For  all  her  bright  eyes  and  pretty  little  shi'ugs, 
poor  Adrienne  is  clearly  guilty.  The  judge,  after 
stating  the  fact,  proceeds  to  sentence  her,  somewhat 
after  this  manner :  — 

“  Now,  ma  jolie  petite  fille,  I  must  send  you  to 
lodgings  where  fine  bonnets  are  wholly  needless; 
you  must  go  to  the  wwldiouse  for  a  little  month. 
You  won’t  want  any  of  Jacaues’s  money  for  that. 
And  I  warn  you  not  to  mind  whatever  noises  you 
may  hear,  or  run  after  them ;  for  you  see  what  a 
position  you  are  in  fix)m  being  too  an.xious  about 
noises  in  vour  neighbor’s  room.” 

With  this  sally  the  trial  ends,  and  the  proceed¬ 
ings  are.  concluded  in  the  pleasantest  of  humors. 
M^emoisclle'  trips,  with  another  shnig,  out  of  the 
box ;  gives  the  disconsolate  Jacques,  who  is  by,  a 
hearty  kiss,  bubs  her  head  saucily  at  the  judge,  and 
surrenders  herself  gracefully  to  her  fate. 

But  the  scenes  wliich  take  place  in  the  French 
courts  arc  as  various'as  the  traits  and  impulses  of 
the  French  themselves, — ^only  having  this  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  they  are  seldom  without  a  dramatic  tinge. 
Some  months  ago  the  following  incident  took  place 
in  one  of  the  smaller  Paris  police-courts.  A  young 
man  —  one  Mignoneau  —  was  brought  before  the 
judge  accused  of  having  received  some  money  from 
a  veteran,  by  name  Monsieur  Leger,  on  false  pre¬ 
tences.  The  trial  began,  and  the  injured  gentleman 
was  called  upon  to  take  the  witness-stand.  A  ro¬ 
bust,  hale  old  man  fiwthwith  separated  himself  from 
the  crowd  of  spectators,  advanced  promptly  to  the 
stand,  made  an  exceedingly  courtly  bow  to  Mon¬ 
sieur  the  Judge,  and  awaited  the  interrogatory. 
His  testimony,  delivered  in  a  clear  voice  and  with 
great  trankness,  was  worth  noting. 

“  What  is  your  age  ?  ”  sharply  demands  the 
judge. 


“  Ninetv-eight  and  a  half  years,”  replies  the  old 
man,  slowly  and  emphatically. 

■“  You  express  yourself  so  distinctly,  you  seem  so 
healthy,  your  color  is  so  fresh,  your  eyes  are  so 
bright,  and  your  step  is  so  firm,  that  I  must  have 
misunderstood  you.” 

“  No.  What  I  say  is  accurate.  Count  and  see. 
I  was  bom  in  May,  1770 ;  a  year  and  a  half.  Mon¬ 
sieur  le  Judge,  will  complete  my  century.” 

“  What  is  your  occupation  ?  ” 

“I  was  formerly  valet  to  Monsieur  Saint  Prix, 
comedian  to  the  king,  at  the  Thedtre  de  la  Na¬ 
tion.” 

“  You  were  then  very  young.  You  must  have 
sen  ed  others  since  ?  ” 

Le^er,  drawing  himself  up  proudly :  “  Never, 
monsreur.  M.  Saint  Prix  left  me  enough  to  live  on. 
When  a  man  has  had  such  a  master,  he  does  not 
need  a  second.” 

“Now,  as  to  this  case*.  Do  you  recognize  the 
young  man  in  the  dock  ?  ” 

“  I  recollect  him,  yes.  He  did  an  act  which  was 
not  at  all  delicate.  He  pretended  he  had  come 
from  mv  marble  cutter,  and  claimed  thirty  francs 
lor  a  ratling  rround  my  wife’s  tomb.” 

“  Yoirr  wife  ?  ” 

“  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  her,  monsieur,  a 
few  months  since.” 

“  She  was  doubtless  much  younger  than  your¬ 
self?  ” 

“  Very  little.  Monsieur  the  Judge,  —  only  fifteen 
months.  I  used  to  say  to  her,  ‘  Wait  a  little  for  me, 
and  we  will  go  together.’  But  she  wearied  of  the 
world  before  me.” 

“  You  paid  this  j'oung  man  what  he  demanded  ?  ” 
“  Yes ;  but  I  did  not  bring  liim  here.  I  hope  you 
will  not  pimish  him  too  severely.  Perhaps  he 
will  turn  from  his  wicked  ways  and  give  me  back 
my  money.  Such  a  thing  has  happened  within  my 
own  knowledge.  M.  Saint  Piix  had  a  cook  who 
stole  from  him ;  he  pardoned  her,  and  she  bc'came 
honest.” 

A  genial  correspondent  has  depicted  a  scene 
which  occurred  not  long  ago  in  one  of  the  Paris 
courts,  so  thoroughly  cmmacteristic  that  it  affords 
an  irresistible  opjxalunity  for  quotation.  A  young 
workman  of  jovial  dis)K>8ition  got  tipsy  at  a  little 
buvette ;  while  there,  he  picked  up  a  fascinating 
stranger,  whom  he  generously  invited  to  partake  of 
his  hmnblc  couch  for  the  night.  The  fascinating 
stranger  accepted  with  rapture;  next  day  the 
stranger  is  invited  to  appear  at  court,  to  answer  a 
charge  of  having  stolen  certain  moneys  from  his 
host’s  hoots.  The  confiding  young  man  was  ex¬ 
amined. 

“  I  went  to  bed  in  my  clothes.” 

“  Ah,  you  were  regularly  drunk  ?  ^ 

“  Truly,  monsieur.” 

“  So  drunk  that  you  could  not  undress  ?  ” 

“  Well,  — yes ;  I  have  been  drunker,  however.” 

“  Where  did  you  leave  your  money  ?  ” 

“  In  my  left  boot,  with  my  handkerchief  on  it, 
and  then  put  it  on.” 

“  And  he  robbed  vou  while  you  were  asleep  ?  ” 

“  Yes ;  he  took  all  but  half  a  franc.” 

“  He  took  off  your  boot  without  yoiur  knowing 
it?” 

“  Yes,  emptied  it,  and  put  it  on  me  again.” 

The  prisoner  is  examined ;  says  he  was  restless, 
and  could  n’t  sleep. 

“  My  francs  kept  you  awake,”  says  prosecutor, 
indignant. 
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“  No !  your  fleas  did,”  retorts  the  prisoner.  eur  Iinp^rijil  for,“  exciting  to  hatred  and  contempt 

Then  prisoner,  nandiloqucnt  in  the  midst  of  mis-  of  the  government,”  or  “  an  assault  upon  the  person 
fortune,  —  what  Fnmchman  is  not  ?  —  proceeds  to  of  his  Majesty.”  The  editor  expected  this,  and  is 
address  die  gentlemen  of  the  jury  in  his  defence  :  rdoiced  to  receive  the  summons  to  appear  in  court. 
“Gentlemen,  you  ;9ee  me  here ;  but  if  I  had  not  lie  forthwith  sends  to  M.  Jules  Favre,  the  modem 
come  here  till  I  deserved  it,  I  should  be  walking  Mirabeau,  engages  him  as  counsel,  and  announces 
the  streets  at  this  moment,  breathing  the  free  air  of  in  his  columns  mat  the. great  democratic  advocate 
heaven.  Monsieur,  this  false  voung  man  says  I  is  to  defend  him.  When  the  day  comes,  great 
have  stolen  from  him.  Grand  I)ieu !  Am  1  then  crowds  of  people  surround  the  court-house,  and 
a  patent  bootjack  ?  I  ask  Monsieur  the  Judge ;  there  is  no  preventing  them  from  pushing  through 
could  I  take  off  your  boots,  and  put  them  on  again,  the  corridOTS,  and  filling  the  court-room  to  its  ut- 
while  you  were  asleep  in  bed  ?  ”  (Sensation).  most  capacity.  When  the  advocate  arrives,  and  de- 
“  But,  unliappy  me,  voyez-vous,  I  was  drunk,”  scends  from  his  carriage,  the  outside  crowd  greet 
responds  prosecutor.  I  slept  so  sound  that  I  him  with  cries  of  “  Vive  Jules  Favre  !  ”  “  Vive  la 


strained  tlie  ropes  of  my  bed.’ 


libc'rt^  !  ”  “A  bas  la  tjTannie  !  ”  to  all  of  which  the 


“  Monsieur,  you  should  blush  to  accuse  me.  deputy  blandly  smiles,  and  bows  this  way  and  that. 
Your  money  is  the  coinage  of  a  wine-heated  brain.  His  progress  to  the  court-room  is  a  continued  ova- 
Gentlemen,  I  have  si'rved  in  the  National  Guard  tion. 

Mobile ;  had  1  been  capable  of  subtracting  filthy  The  case  comes  on  for  trial ;  Monsieur  the  Pro- 
francs  from  the  boots  of  a  fellow-creature,  should  I  cunw  has  unfolded  it  with  dramatic  force ;  the  tes- 
not  have  been  drummed  out  ?  ”  timony  is  given  on  one  side  and  the  other ;  the 

But  prisoner  is  deemed  guilty.  counsel  for  the  prosecution  “  orates  and  gyrates  ”  ; 

“  Monsieur  the  Judge,  a  little  word.”  then  it  is  the  turn  of  M.  Favre  to  develop  his  de- 

“  Well.”  fence.  The  crowd  hangs  on  his  lips  breathlessly ; 

“  Do  with  me  as  you  please ;  I  am  equal  to  cither  M.  the  Procureim,  and  even  M.  the  Judge,  are 
fortune.”  slightly  nervous  ;  the  orator  raises  his  voice.  His 

Not  the  least  interesting  are  the  political  trials ;  speech  is  simply  and  purely  a  political  harangue,  a 
these  are  constantlv  occiu-ring,  owing  to  the  invin-  terrible  arraignment  of  the  empire,  and  a  general 
cible  pugnacity  of  trench  journalists  and  the  fond-  indictment  against  its  career.  Neitlier  he  nor  his 
ness  w’hich  French  editors  have  for  martyrdom,  client  cares  a  rush  how  the  case  goes,  nor  what  the 

though  it  be  but  on  a  small  scale.  St.  Ptdagie  is  damages  are ;  they  are  alread}'  victorious,  for  they 

never  without  guests  who  boast  themselves  “  knights  have  won  the  right  to  be  publicly  heard,  unrcstrict- 
of  tlie  quill  ” ;  and  although  these  p<  rsecuted  gen-  ed.  An  audience,  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  in 
tlemen  aiv  usually  “  dynastic  opposers,”  once  in  the  highest  degree,  listens ;  the  mouths  of  judge  and 
a  while  we  find  the  too  hot  adlierents  of  the  prosecutor  are  stopped ;  the  orator,  forgetful  of  his 
empire  —  Granier  de  Cassagnae,  for  instance  —  iu-  case,  inculcates  Ids  favorite  doctrines  unrestrained, 
care  erated  wdth  the  rest.  It  requires  no  very  sub-  If  the  judge,  finding  the  haransfue  a  little  too  strong, 
tie  insight  into  the  Impcriiil  Constitution  to  see  that  inteirupt,  he  is  met  by  a  scathing  retort,  which,  it’ 
the  courts  are  wholly  under  the  political  influence  he  be  not  a  very  uncommon  magistrate  indeed,  cf- 
of  Monsieur  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who,  being  fectually  teaches  him  not  to  interfere  again.  The 
irresponsible,  nods  or  shakes  his  head  after  Mon-  editor  is  convicted,  pays  a  fine  (which  a  zealous 
seigneur  the  Emperor.  Although  the  trials  for  po-  ])arty  subscription  speedily  makes  up),  or  goes  to 
litical  offences  seldom  miscarry,  and  although  —  prison  for  a  month  or  two  ;  where  he  has  the  double 
what  fatally  hurts  vour  ordinary  drama  —  their  satisfaction  of  being  a  martyr,  and  of  complacently 
denouement  is  clearly  foreseen  at  the  outset,  the  reflecting,  that  he  has  done  more  for  his  cause  than 
scenes  in  court  are  rendered  piquant  by  the  accused  a  hundred  perfectly  lawful  leaders  could  have  done, 
themselves,  who,  knowing  theio  is  no  help  for  them.  It  is  well  known  that  Berryer,  up  to  his  death,  used 
give  full  rein  to  their  wit  and  satire,  in  spite  of  to,  and  that  Favre  still  does,  make  a  regular  prog- 
judge,  minister,  or  majesty.  Perhaps  the  trials  for  ress  through  provincial  France,  in  the  recess  of  the 
political  offences  which  take  place  in  the  remote  Legislative  Body,  engaged  ostensibly  to  defend  op¬ 


ed  to  its  present  state,  —  and  even  now  it  is  so  pouucai  opposition  to  tne  present  regiiuc.  r.nuie 
hedged  about  as  to  appear  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ollivier,  less  adroit  than  his  colleagues,  by  this 
looker-on  a  mere  phantom  right  after  all,  —  the  po-  course  provoked  his  dismissal  fr#m  the  bar.  Thus 
litical  passions  of  the  people,  and  the  political  prop-  the  French,  who  love  excitement,  have  plenty  of  it 
agandi  m  of  the  Opposition  chiefs,  were  wont  to  in  the  summer,  during  the  assizes  ;  thus,  in  spite  of 
find  an  outlet  by  means  of  these  very  political  tri-  the  repressive  policy  of  the  government,  ideas  hos- 
als.  Jules  Favri',  and  Thiers,  and  Berryer,  could  tile  to  it  penetrate  the  mass  under  the  protection  of 
not,  without  infringing  the  law,  address  their  adlie-  the  very  law  itself. 

rents  assembled  in  public  squares  or  in  popular  - - - - 


rents  asseiiiDied  m  public  squares  or  in  popular 

halls,  on  the  political  issues  of  the  day;  so  they  t-vrrkiJi? 

simply  did  it  in  the  face  of  the  Imperial  judges,  and  PAPA  ANDllE. 

protected  by  the  privileges  which  in  France,  as  else-  Many  years  ago,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  the 
where,  belong  to  the  lawyer’s  robe.  authorities  of  the  ancient  college  of  Ilarchester, 

This  mode  of  propagating  ideas  hostile  to  the  that  there  were  certain  countries  in  Eurojie  where 
empire  w  as,  and  still  is,  a  formidable  one.  A  pro-  Greek  and  Latin  would  be  useless  and  unintelligi- 
vinchil  editor  writes  a  slashing  article,  saying  that  blc  for  asking  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  and 
“  Solferino  ivas  won  in  spite  of  bad  generalship”  that  it  might  possibly  be  of  advantage  to  the  gentle 
(allusive  to  the  Emperor’s  part  therein) ;  or  that  youth  under  their  sagacious  care,  if  it  wTjre  in- 
“the  republic  was  assassinated  by  the  existing  kructed  in,  at  least,  the  nidiments  of  French,  Ger- 
powers.”  He  is  forthwith  indicted  by  the  Prociw-  man,  and  Italian.  As  at'  that  time  the  Austrians 
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were  undisputed  masters  of  Northern, Italy,  the  I 
head  master,  who  had  just  about  as  much  idea  of  | 
modem  languages  as  enabled  him  to  regard  them 
with  great  contempt,  engaged,  on  economical 
principles,  an  emerited  subaltern  in  one  of  the 
Croatian  regiments  of  that  empire,  who,  according 
to  his  own  account,  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  two  latter  languages  as  well  as  our  own. 
If  any  of  his  pupils  are  wandering  about  Europe  at 
the  present  moment  on  the  faith  of  his  instraction, 

I  am  sorry  for  them.  I  attended  his  Italian  class 
once,  after  which  I  retired  gracefully  from  the  un¬ 
equal  contest;  it  was  impossible  to  understand  a 
word  he  stud  in  either  of  the  languages  he  pro¬ 
fessed  to  teach,  and  as  it  was  only  on  the  whole 
holidays  that  instruction  was  given,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  was  purely  voluntair,  I  decided  to  devote  the 
hour  I  would  otherwise  have  bestowed  on  the  im¬ 
provement  of  my  mind  to  the  sports  of  football  or 
cricket,  according  to  the  period  of  the  year.  But 
it  came  to  be  noised  about  that  the  post  of  French 
master  was  more  difficult  of  settlement,  and  as  at 
that  time  barricades  were  the  lashion  abroad,  and 
starved-out  patriots  were  to  be  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds  in  the  purlieus  of  the  Ilaymarkct,  it  might 
have  been  supposed,  judging  from  the  short- 
cropped  mffians  who  congregated  about  the  gates 
of  the  college,  that  some  eminent  revolutionist  had 
designs  on  the  peaceful  old  city  of  Ilarchester. 

At  last,  however,  it  was  announced  that  the  post 
had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  M.  Andrd,  though  how  the 
masters  could  have  arrived  at  a  decision  as  to  his 
merits,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  I  am  sure  they 
could  not  have  accomjdished  half  a  dozen  words  of 
French  between  them,  —  indeed,  they  belonged  to 
that  select  body  of  Britons  who,  even  nowadays, 
imagine  that  the  French  are  an  inferior  race,  never 
wash,  and  live  on  frogs 

I  dare  sav  his  appearance,  high-bred  manners, 
and  easy  volubility,  won  their  hearts ;  or  he  may 
have  been  backed  up  by  some  influential  person¬ 
age;  be  that  as  it  may,  he  was  duly  installed 
I  rench  master,  and,  since  he  was  looked  upon  as  a 
confounded  nuisance  by  the  boys,  measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  give  him  such  a  reception  as 
might  induce  him  to  reconsider  the  advantages  of 
accepting  the  appointment. 

I  well  remember  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him ; 
it  was  a  dull  afternoon  in  November  about  five 
weeks  before  the  Christmas  holidays.  It  was  the 
custom  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  to  have  an  enor¬ 
mous  bonfire  in  one  of  the  college  courts,  and  as  the 
ingredients  in  the  way  of  hedge-stakes,  tar-barrels, 
and  other  combustibles,  could  only  be  procured  and 
introduced  by  stealth,  for  about  six  weeks  before¬ 
hand,  there  wasOTeat  e.xcitement  in  collecting  fuel 
with  secrecy.  T^at  afternoon  we  had  been  partic¬ 
ularly  successful ;  some  unfortunate  farmer  had  just 
completed  some  neat  fencing,  the  whole  of  which 
had  been  taken  down  in  less  than  an  hour,  and 
stowed  awav  in  various  secret  spots.  The  boys, 
flushed  and  insolent  with  such  a  noble  success,  were 
ready  for  anything,  and  as  badgering  a  foreigner, 
and  that  foreigner  a  Frenchman,  had  the  charm  of 
novelty  about  it,  a  large  number  announced  their 
intention  of  attending  the  class. 

Into  the  rrom,  then^  ruMiecl,  laughing,  hust- 
ling,  and  over  each  other,  and  this  is  what 

we  saw.  At  the  end  of  a  square  table,  at  the  four 
comers  of  which  were  placed  tallow  candles  (gas 
had  not  then  reached  these  parts),  was  seated  a 
mild-looking,  gentlemanly  man,  of  between  fifty 


and  sixty  vears  of  age.  ITie  crown  of  his  head  was 
bald,  but  ills  gray  hair  was  luxuriant  at  the  sides, 
and  fell  over  his  shoulders  in  large  curls.  His  fore¬ 
head  was  high  and  wide,  liis  eyes  blue  and  small, 
but  he  wore  handsome  gold  spectacles  which  made 
them  apiiear  larger  than  they  really  were.  He  was 
dressed  in  a  blue  frock-coat  buttoned  across  his 
chest,  above  which  appeared  the  collar  of  a  black 
velvet  waistcoat,  a  plum-colored  satin  stock  in 
which  glittered  a  small  diamond  pin,  black  trou¬ 
sers  strapped  over  the  neatest  boots  I  ever  saw  in 
my  life ;  ms  hands  were  white  and  welt  formed,  and 
on  the  little  finger  of  one  was  a  massive  gold  ring, 
set  in  which  was  a  brilliant  of  great  size  and  beau¬ 
ty  ;  on  the  table  by  his  side  were  his  well-brashed 
hat  and  a  handsome  cane. 

When  we  were  all  in  the  room  he,  with  a  grace¬ 
ful  wave  of  his  hand,  motioned  us  to  be  seated,  and, 
rising  Irom  his  chair,  commenced  the  following  ad¬ 
dress,  which  no  doubt  he  had  carefully  prepared,  in 
a  very  sweet  voice,  with,  perhaps,  just  a  touch  of 
sadness  in  it,  “  Gentlemen,  my  pupils  and  pen¬ 
sioners  of  this  distinguished  college,  I  have  the 
honor  to  announce  to  you  that  I  have  been  selected 
from  many  aspirants  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of 
the  French  language.  I  will  do  of  my  best  to  per¬ 
form  the  arduous  duties  of  that  office  with  plea- 
share  to  myself  and  with  profeet  to  you.  It  shall 
be  my  endeavor  to  throw  such  light  —  ”  Here,  on 
a  preconcerted  signal,  Larkins  from  one  side  of  the 
i-oom,  and  Rowden  from  the  other,  with  great  pre¬ 
cision  shied  a  couple  of  books,  boomerang  fashion, 
at  the  candles,  and  swept  all  foim  oflF  the  table  on 
to  the  floor,  where  they  lay  siduttering  and  fizzing, 
filling  the  room  with  their  horrible  odor,  while,  I 
am  ashamed  to  say,  we  all  set  to  a  laughing.  But 
we  did  not  laugh  very  long.  “  Silence  1  ”  the  mas¬ 
ter  roared  in  Frencb,  and  a  terrible  fire  flashed 
from  his  little  eyes  through  the  gold  siiectacles. 
“  II  parait  que  j’ai  affaire  h  un  tas  do  galopins ! 
Qui  est  le  luche  qui  ose  ainsi  porter  un  insulte  h  un 
fctranger.  Est-ce  pmssible  que  vous  soyez  les  fils 
de  ces  gentilhommes  de  la  vieille  Angleterre  le- 
nommds  pour  leur  hospitality  et  leurs  bons  coeurs ! 
Je  vous  ramenerai  bien  ii  raison,  je  vous  promets. 
Sortez,  droles,  sur  I’instant  I  ”  He  spoke  the  wonl 
sortez  With  a  gesture  worthy  of  Talma  or  Ligier, 
and,  though  they  did  not  understand  all  he  said  (I 
did,  as,  for  reasons  unnecessary  to  state,  I  could  at 
that  time  speak  French  nearly  as  well  as  English), 
they  guessed  a  good  deal  and  sneaked  out  as 
ashamed  of  themselves  as  boys  could  be. 

I  had  lingered  behind  the  others,  and  as  I  had 
my  hand  on  the  handle  to  close  the  door,  I  looked 
through  the  chink  made  by  the  half-opened  door, 
and  I  saw  the  poor  gentleman  put  his  head  between 
his  hands,  and  heard  him  murmur  to  himselfi 
“  C’est  inffime,  e’est  infhme !  ”  as  he  rocked  himself 
to  and  fro  in  his  chair.  There  was  something  very 
touching  as  well  as  dignified  in  his  grief,  and  re¬ 
turning,  I  went  softly  up  to  him  and  touched  him 
on  his  arm  ;  he  started  up  and  exclaimed  angrily, 
“  What"  make  you  nere,  you  dare  not  to  obey  me  ?  ” 

“  Monsieur,”  I  said,  in  French,  “  pardon  them ; 
they  are  farcers,  but  they  are  not  wicked ;  they  love 
&  joke,  and  play  one  when  they  have  a  chance ; 
demand  rather  of  M.  the  professor  of  mathematics.” 

This  I  said  (by  way  oi  parenthesis),  for  the  day 
before,  when  tne  i«tosent  writer,  who  always  ab¬ 
horred  mathematics  because  he  never  could  bring 
his  great  mind  to  bear  upon  them,  was  attending 
the  Euclid  class  of  the  excellent  and  amiable  mas- 
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«r,  John  Bessborough  Komboyd,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  J.  B. 
i.  was  roaring  out  as  usual  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
‘  Now  then.  Duff,  you  stupid  fellow,  because  A  B 
it  equal  to  A  C,  what  then  ?  ” 

“’riierelbre  —  says  Duff  with  great  presence 
of  mind. 

*  Tell  him,  Jones ;  now  then,  because  A  B  is 
eqial  to  A  C  ?  ” 

“  Wherefore  —  ”  suggests  Jones. 

“  Stupid  boy !  Now,  Chaffers.”  (Moi  qui  vous 


“  Why,  because,  sir,  —  ” 

“  Go  and  order  vour  name.  Chaffers,  —  order 
your  name ;  it ’s  like  yoiu*  usual  impudence. 
Stupid  asses !  There’s  reasoning  I  Because  A  B 
is  ecjual  to  A  C,  therefore,  wherefore,  why,  be¬ 
cause  ?  ”  He  could  not  help  laughing,  but  1  was 
uneasy  sitting  down  for  many  days  afterwards. 
Ordering  your  name  meant  that  you  were  to  give 
your  name  to  the  monitor  of  the  day,  who  made 
out  the  lists  of  the  boys  who  were  to  undergo  the 
operation  of  dogging. 

I  ventured  to  tell  M.  Andre  this  little  anecdote,  j 
which  made  him  laugh  t(x>.  “  My  child,”  he  said, 

“  you  have  a  good  heart ;  perhaps  I  am  too  sensi- ! 
ble ;  but  I  have  known  misfortunes,  and  am  not 
accustomed  to  the  instruction  of  youth.  You  do  ’ 
not  ai)pear  to  want  much  troin  me  ;  on  the  days  of 
leave  you  shall  come  and  make  a  feast  with  the  lit¬ 
tle  Toinette,  my  daughter,  whose  dear  mother  is 
now  a  saint  in  heaven,  —  but  enough,  tell  your 
comrades  1  forgive  them,  and  ask  them  to  bear 
with  me  for  the  future.” 

I  am  "lad  to  say  that  Larkins  and  Rowden,  like 
good  fellows,  went  immediately  and  apologized, 
assuring  him  that  no  disrcsiiect  was  intended, 
but  that  the  candles  presented  an  opjwrtunity  for 
a  display  of  skill  they  found  it  impossible  to  resist. 

After  this,  the  old  gentleman  led  a  comparative¬ 
ly  easy  life,  and  became  a  great  favorite  with  all, 
even  with  those  who  did  not  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  to  lie  derived  from  his  instruction. 
Those  benefits  were,  I  fear,  limited,  on  account  of 
the  small  knowledge  of  the  English  language  he 
possessed,  — not  but  wliat  he  had  tlie  highest  opin¬ 
ion  of  his  proficiency  in  our  tongue.  For  instance, 
one  day  we  were  reading  from  some  Hecuejlx  Clioi- 
sis,  when  a  boy  came  across  the  wortl  norinest, 
which  he  very  properly  translated  nostrils.  We 
were  much  astonished  at  hearing  him  exclaim, 
“  Ha !  ha !  my  child,  you  spik  the  beastlies  (this  I 
found  out  afterwards  was  his  translation  of  bttises'), 
you  sink  you  spik  Angleesh  better  than  me ;  listen, 
it  is  not  noztril,  but  noze-hole,  —  hole  of  your  noze, 
see  you  ?  ”  and  he  inserted  two  of  his  fingers  into 
that  feature  to  illustrate  his  meaning. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  senior  boys  on  the  cold 
holiday  afternoons  to  prt'parc  at  the  great  fire  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall  large  jorums  of  egg-flip.  This  was 
manufactured  in  long,  conical-shaped  saucepans,  and 
diffused  a  pleasant  odor,  at  once  appetizing  and 
tantalizing  to  us  juniors,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
partake.  One  afternoon,  M.  Andr^  came  in  to 
warm  himself  while  this  preparation  was  going  on ; 
he  always  received  a  kindly  welcome  from  the  mon¬ 
itors. 

“  Tiens  !  ”  said  he,  “  what  is  that  ciirlous  drink  ? 
It  has  to  me  a  false  air  of  your  puree  de  pois;  yet 
the  odor  is  more  alluring.  Have  you  the  habitude 
to  make  your  own  soups  ?  And  yet  they  say  the 
art  of  the  kitchen  is  neglected  in  the  old  Eng¬ 
land.” 


“  Wait  a  moment,  Mossieiir  Aundray,”  said  Swil- 
bume,  the  senior  monitor,  “  and  you  shall  taste  it.” 

“  Ah,  you  are  too  good  for  me,  gentlemen  ” ;  and 
his  little  eyes  sparkled  with  "ratitude  and  antici- 

f»ated  pleasiuv.  When  the  drink  was  made,  and  a 
arge  tumbler  handed  to  him,  he  held  it  up  in  the 
air,  and  with  that  sweet  smile  he  possessed,  which 
contrasted  so  with  the  habitual  sadness  of  his  face, 
said,  — 

“Messieurs,  silence  je  vous  prie.  I  have  the 
permission  of  M.  Sveelbume  to  offer  you  my  senti¬ 
ments  after  the  manner  of  your  country.  My 
friends,  I  drink  to  the  eltz  of  ze  noble  ladees  your 
mozers,  of  whom  you  are  the  worthy  sons  I  [Cheers.] 
I  drink  to  the  beautiful  eyes  of  your  charming  sees- 
tares !  [Prolonged  cheering.]  I  drink  to  the  pros- 
peritee  of  the  commensals  of  Archesterre ;  may  they 
gain  alwavs  at  their  parties  of  crickets  and  of  foot¬ 
ball  !  ”  fmmense  cheering,  during  which  he  drank 
off  his  tumbler,  and  expressed  his  satisfaction  pan- 
tomimically,  by  raising  his  eyes  and  kissing  the  tips 
of  his  fingers.  Swilbume  thereupon,  who  prided 
himself  not  so  much  on  his  French  accent  as  upon 
his  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  countrj-,  —  he 
had  informed  M.  Andr^  one  day  that  he  was  very 
fond  of  the  fables  of  Lafontaine,  e.specially  that  one 
which  began,  — 

**  Le  siggal  ayant  chantay  too  Tatay 
Tenait  oog  song  bee  uog  fromage  !  **  — 

filled  his  own  and  M.  Andre’s  tumbler  again,  and 
said,  “  Mossieur  Aundray,  nous  sommes  beang  obli- 
jays  h  vous,  nous  sommes  beang  hooroo  de  vous 
avoir  avec  nous  —  nous  aimons  vous  beaucoup,  et 
vous  ctes  ung,  ung  —  hang  it  all,  wjiat ’s  the  French 
for  trump  ?  ” 

“  Merci,  messieurs,  yoiu:  drink  is  very  fortifying, 
and  I  should  think  digestive ;  but  it  appears  to  me 
to  mount  a  little  to  the  head,  so  bonjour,”  and  he 
raised  his  hat  in  a  stately  way  to  us  all  and  de¬ 
parted. 

According  to  his  own  account  he  had  always  been 
devoted  to  the  sports  of  the  field,  so  we  introduced 
him  to  such  as  were  availabler  At  that  time  we 
kept  a  very  fine  pack  of  badger  hounds,  composed 
of  an  old  bull-dog  who  had  formerly  seen  better 
days,  and  seen  them  with  two  eyes,  —  now  he  had 
but  one,  and  that  one  doubtful ;  one  abandoned 
looking  lurcher,  who  was  evidently  accustomed  to 
pursuits  in  “  another  place  ” ;  a  wiry  little  terrier, 
and  a  sort  of  nondescript,  part  foxhound,  part  mas¬ 
tiff,  and  part  pointer,  of  whom  Bill  Spoggins  spoke 
in  a  mysterious  but  respectful  manner,  —  “  He  ain’t 
as  ’andsome  as  paint,  but  no  one  knows  what  that 
’ere  dawg  can’t  do,”  —  and  indeed  I  don’t  think  any 
I  one  did  but  the  magistrates  of  the  county.  Bill 
hunted  the  pack,  and  though  his  ostensible  profes¬ 
sion  was  that  of  bargee  and  dog-fancier,  from  the 
disparaging  manner  in  which  Sijuire  Beecham’s 
S  gamekeepers  spoke  of  him,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
he  was  not  wholly  unatmuainted  with  the  flavor  of 
hares  and  pheasants.  The  meets  took  place  on  the 
neighboring  downs,  whither  the  badger  was  con- 
vej^d  in  a  large  sack,  and  the  members  of  the  hunt 
were  all  provided  with  a  short  wooden  pitchfork,  it 
I  being  the  height  of  badger-craft  to  pin  the  animal 
!  his  neck  to  the  ground  while  running  by  his  side. 
Tliere  was  a  certain  amount  of  excitement  about 
this,  because,  if  you  missed  the  badger,  he  did  n’t 
miss  your  leg,  and  he  bit  rather  hard.  On  being 
invited  to  this  pastime,  M.  Andr4  declined  at  first, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  long  since  parted  with 
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his  harm,  but  that  he  had  a  horn  of  chase  which 
was  at  the  serv  ice  of  the  brave  chasers.  But  when 
inibnned  that  the  game  was  pursued  on  foot,  he  bi'- 
came  very  keen  indeed. 

It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  when  he  arrived  at  the 
meet  in  the  costume  he  thought  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  A  cloth  cap  with  an  enormous  peak 
crowned  his  head.  A  tight-fitting  green  tunic  and 
waistcoat,  rather  the  worse  for  wear,  were  secured 
to  his  waist  by  a  leathern  baud  with  a  square  steel 
buckle.  A  carruwiere  was  slung  across  his  loins 
(it  was  with  tlie  greatest  diflicultv  we  got  him  to 
^spense  with  his  trumpet),  and  leathern  gaiters 
came  up  above  his  knees,  lie  wore  his  gold  spi-cta- 
cles,  and  when  he  was  presented  with  ilie  wooden 
fork  and  explained  its  use,  he  brandished  it  with  a 
chivalrous  air,  as  if  prepared  to  do  or  die. 

As  we  could  not  tell  him  in  his  own  language 
what  a  badger  was,  he  was  rather  curious  to  see  the 
anim.al.  He  had  an  idea,  from  what  he  could 
gather  from  our  attempted  description,  that  it  was 
a  sort  of  sanfflier,  ana  begged  uiat  if  killed  he 
might  be  presented  with  its  hure,  which  he  informed 
us  was  one  of  the  indigenous  products  of  his  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  liigh  perfection  at  the  New  Year.  His 
bonne  was  skilled  in  the  preparation  of  this  delicacy, 
he  would  have  the  pleasure  of  inviting  some  of  Ids 
chers  eommensals  to  partake.  However,  when  tlie 
badger  was  iinsackeu,  he  pronounced  him  a  bad 
beast,  a  .snereV  blaireau,  and  declared  him  unworthy 
to  live ;  he  vowed  he  woidd  ttssome  him  in  less  than 
no  time ;  but  the  badger  was  allowed  five  minutes’ 
law,  and  off  he  went,  down  hills,  making  for  the 
water  meadows.  M.  Andrd  went  bravely,  supjwrt- 
ing  himself  down  the  steep  by  the  aid  of  his  fork, 
and  waited  on  by  Swilburne  to  give  him  a  lead.  It 
was  a  point  of  honor  that,  whert'ver  the  badger 
went,  the  boj's  went  too,  and  as  he  invariably  swam 
the  river  once  or  twice  in  the  dav,  vou  were  pretty 
sure  of  a  wetting.  That  day  he  dodged  us  amongst 
the  watercourses,  winch  were  easily  surmounted, 
and  to  see  dear  old  Andre  scudding  along  in  the 
most  plucky  way,  was  a  sight  for  gods  and  men. 
At  last  Mr.  badger  took  the  river,  and  monsieur 
arrived  at  the  brink  quite  blown,  and,  as  he  said, 
“  all  in  swim,”  and  if  he  had  had  but  ten  years 
younger,  and  no  fear  of  a  flu.\ion  of  chest,  he  would 
have  mside  the  traverse,  I  swear  you.  Swilburne 
said  he  would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  it.  What 
would  dear  little  Toinette  think,  if  the  good  Pa))a 
returned  home  with  a  bad  cold,  after  passing  an 
hour  or  two  with  so  oragious  a  youth.  “  No,  mos- 
sieu,  venez  avoir  ancor  de  flip  oz  ooffs.” 

Toinette  had  by  tliis  time  become  a  great  pet 
with  all  of  us  he-boys,  coarse,  vulgar,  and  cruel  to 
each  other  as  we  were  undoubtedly  ;  but  somehow 
the  grand  ah*  of  M.  Andi-c  had  softened  our  man¬ 
ners,  nor  jjermitted  us  to  be  fierce ;  and  if  there 
was  a  cricket  or  football  match,  Toinette  was  al¬ 
ways  asked  with  Papa  Andrd,  as  he  soon  came  to 
-  be  called,  and  such  luxuries  as  we  could  provide 
were  always  at  the  service  of  Papa  and  Toinette, 
Did  not  the  present  writer  attempt  to  instruct  her 
in  the  game  of  cricket,  and  receive  her  thanks  for 
making  it  more  unintelligible  than  it  was  before  to 
her  quick  little  mind?  Cricket  is  like  love,  or 
debt,  or  whist,  or  hunger,  or  thirst,  or  other  games 
of  life ;  it  must  be  undergone  before  it  can  be  un¬ 
derstood  ;  it  is  impossible  to  describe  it  satisfactorily. 
Nevertheless,  little  Toinette  loved  to  come  into 


those  pleasant  playing  fields  on  a  hot  simuner’s  day, 
and  sit  under  the  made  of  the  hoary  old  elms. 


ever  so  many  years  old,  when  a  match  was  going  on 
betwetm  the  s^ool  eleven  and  the  battalion  othef 
Majesty’s  Guards,  at  that  time  quartered  there. 

As  the  good  Papa,  who  usca  to  make  himselfa 
fete  on  those  days,  walked  about  with  Toinette,  re¬ 
ceiving  a  kind  word  from  every  one,  the  latter  pliid 
with  cakes  and  ices  from  the  neighboring  shop  of 
Mrs.  Cross,  he  had  the  distinguished  air  which 
commended  him  to  the  favorable  notice  even  of  the 
college  authorities.  But  when  Swilburne,  who  was 
captain  of  the  eleven,  introduced  Papa  to  Col.  the 
Hon.  J.  De  Leatherer,  himself  a  Frenchman  on  his 
mother’s  side,  it  was  a  sight  to  us  boys  to  sec  the 
cordial  courte.sy  between  these  two  high-bred  gen¬ 
tlemen.  After  a  few  minutes’  conversation,  Paj)a 
Andre  put  his  hand  to  the  side  of  his  mouth,  and 
whis])er^  something  into  the  Colonel’s  ear,  who 
thereupon  took  both  the  Papa’s  hands  in  his,  shook 
them  warmly,  and  said  in  French,  “Mon  cher 
vi  —  ”  “  Sh — sh,”  said  Papa,  putting  his  forefinger 
to  his  nose,  “h  sept  heures,”  and  we  knew  that  he 
was  about  to  be  entertained  at  that  jolly  and  hos¬ 
pitable  mess.  I  am  sure  Swilburne  regTets  to  this 
day  having  bowled  the  kind  Colonel  second  ball 
for  a  round  O.  We  know  what  a  great  man  Swil¬ 
burne  is  now,  and  I  love  to  tliink  he  may  read  these 
pages,  every  word  of  which  he  will  know  to  be  true. 
But  not  to  e.xcite  the  reader’s  curiosity,  the  mystery 
that  surrounded  Papa  was  never  solved,  and  went 
with  him  to  his  grave.  Tlie  Colonel  no  doubt  knew 
(and  I  heard  ^tei wards  some  one  else  did),  but 
ala-s  !  the  Crimea  possesses  his  manly  bones. 

So  it  came  to  jiass  that,  desjiite  the  mystery 
hanging  .about  our  friend,  he  shortly  became  ex¬ 
ceedingly  bien  vu  amongst  all  classes.  When  it  was 
known  tliat  he  had  been  invited  to  the  Guards’ 
mess  by  such  a  swell  as  Colonel  De  Leatherer,  even 
the  head-master  condescended  to  call  upon  him. 
He  had  a  little  cottage,  one  of  a  row  opposite  the 
baiTacks,  so  that  there  was  endless  amusement  for 
him  and  Toinette  in  watching  the  drills  and  pa¬ 
rades,  and  listening  to  the  bands.  Babettc,  a  Une 
Normandy  bonne,  with  cheeks  ro!<y  as  her  native 
apples,  and  who  declined  to  pass  herself  of  the 
costume  of  her  native  country,  made  their  simple 
household.  Babette  excited  great  admiration 
amongst  the  stalwart  sergeant-majors,  but  she  had 
given  up  /e.s  amour/!,  she  said,  long  ago.  I  think  it  was 
one  of  Babette’s  fricandenux  that  first  gave  me  the 
elegant  taste  I  possess  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 
Certainly  Papa’s  little  dinners  were  admirable.  lie 
shortly  astoni.died  some  of  the  oldest  inliabitants 
by  his  skill  at  whist,  and  had  he  chosen  to  adopt 
that  pastime  as  a  profession,  might  have  made  a 
better  income  than  ho  did  by  teaching.  Soon  he 
got  a  gootl  county  connection,  and  became  the  in- 
sti-uctor  of  half  the  gilded  youth  of  Porkshhv. 

“  Ma  foi !  ”  he  used  to  exclaim,  “  and  tliis  is 
the  perfidious  Albion  witli  which  we  other  insen- 
sates  used  to  beat  ourselves !  Truly  tliere  is  no 
other  nation  worthy  of  oim  prowess.  So  much 
Muerosityl  so  much  chivalry!  such  gentlemen  as 
B^  ard  might  have  envied !  ’* 

Indeed,  he  had  reason  to  say  so ;  evei’ybcdy  was 
fond  of  the  old  boy,  and  made  the  impenetrable 
sorrow  he  bore  about  him,  wh.atever  it  was,  lighter 
and  easier  to  bear. 

There  was  only  one  other  occasion,  after  the  un¬ 
fortunate  ejindle  business  mentioned  above,  where 
he  had  occasion  to  assert  his  dignity.  The  fact 
was,  he  had  become  so  popular  in  the  school,  that 
more  boys  attended  his  classes  than  he  could  possi- 
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by  do  justice  to.  It  ther»*fore  became  necessary  to 
appoint  another  master,  which  was  accordingly 
d»ne.  But  M.  de  Blagueville  was  a  very  difi'erent 
person  to  M.  Andrd,  and  received  no  mercy  at  our 
Lads.  He  was  a  vulgarian  of  the  first  order,  and 
though  treated  with  consideration  and  politeness  by 
his  colleague,  was  jealous  of  the  influence  the  latter 

Ksessed  over  us.  Some  foolish  boy  repeated  to 
}a  some  disparting  observations  made  by  M.  de 
B.  about  him.  “  How  I  ”  he  said,  “  did  that  pillar 
of  eating-house  advise  himsedf  to  say  that.  We 
shall  see.  I  fiche  myself  not  badly  of  his  de  and 
his  manners  of  barrack.”  I  believe  he  consulted 
Swilburne  as  to  the  propriety  of  summoning  him  to 
the  field  of  honor,  and  proposed  sending  the  Wai^ 
den  as  his  witness  with  his  cartel.  He  told  us  him¬ 
self  atli'rwards  that  he  had  met  M.  de  B.  in  the 
streets  the  following  Sunday  and  stopping  him, 
shook  his  cane,  and  said,  “  Monsieur,  to-day  is 
Sonday.  But  to-morrow  !  ”  —  It  was,  as  he  said, 
his  quoa  ego,  but  I  never  heard  any  mure  about  this 
quarrel. 


So  the  years  passed,  and  I  increased  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  in  years.  Papa,  j’ou  may  be  sure,  was  not 
80  young  as  he  was,  and  his  hair  had  become  near¬ 
ly  white  and  his  back  was  bent.  He  sometimes 
complained  of  great  fatigue  and  lassitude,  and 
found  out  he  must  forego  the  pleasures  of  the  chasse 
au  bltiireau.  During  the  last  summer  half  I  spent 
at  Ilarchester,  my  father,  who  had  lately  returned 
fiom  a  diplomatic  appointment  abroad,  himself  an 
old  Harchesterian  took  a  house  near  the  town,  and 
removed  liimself  and  family  there  to  renew  the  im¬ 
pressions  of  his  youth. 

My  father,  being  considered  a  credit  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  and  also  a  desirable  ornament,  with  Ids  orders 
and  stars,  at  the  state  dinners,  at  that  time  given 
by  the  big-wigs  of  the  cathedral  and  college,  soon 
had  an  opportunity  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Papa,  and  the  two  speedily  l^came  vei^  iptimate. 
Papa  and  he  seemed  to  know  every  distinguished 
persou  on  the  continent.  Each  had  extraordinarj' 
stories  about  Talleyrand  and  Monrtond.  I  used  to 
enjoy  my  Sunday  leave  out  and  the  conversation  at 
dinner  between  these  two.  Little  Toinette  always 
came  down  to  dessert  with  my  small  brothers  and 
sbters,  and  the  children  were  inseparable.  My 
father  used  to  wag  his  head  protocohcally,  and  de¬ 
clare  that  M.  Andrd  had  all  the  manners  of  the 
vieille  rocke.  He  chided  me  when  I  called  him 
(Andrd)  Papa.  It  was  lamentable  to  see  the  grow¬ 
ing  disrespect  of  young  men  for  ra — ,  resj)eetability 
and  old  age.  When  he  was,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

At  this  time  Papa  took  to  the  sport  of  minnow¬ 
fishing  with  the  little  ones.  There  was  a  stream 
that  ran  along  a  pretty  walk  called  the  Monk’s 
Walk,  where  you  might  catch  thousands  of  these 
edible  little  fish  on  a  warm  summer’s  day.  He 
used  to  sit  under  a  tiee,  with  a  book  and  cigar, 
every  now  and  then  watching  his  little  charges  to 
see  that  they  did  not  fall  in,  and  joining  in  their  ex¬ 
clamations  of  delight  when  a  larger  fish  than  usual 
came  to  basket.  I  found  him  so  employed  one  after¬ 
noon,  when  I  was  taking  a  meilitative  walk.  I  was 
writing  at  that  time  for  the  Gkild  Medal  given  for 
English  verse. 

“  Eh,  my  poet,  you  have  found  us.  Old  age  and 
childhood  together.  I  think  other  poets,  greater 
than  you,  my  dear  young  man,  but  not  of  better 
heart,  have  treated  of  this  theme.  Well,  well,  it  is 
better,  when  one  touches  to  the  end  of  one’s  days. 


to  have  afiair  with  these  little  ones,  who  all  love  me, 
than  with  the  worldlings  and  egoists  vender.  So 
you  leave  us  at  the  end  of  the  term  V  but  you  will 
return  often,  will  you  not,  and  see  the  old  Papa  be¬ 
fore  he  sings  Domum  fur  the  last  time  ?  He  would 
like  to  see  you  start  prosperously  on  that  voyage  of 
life  in  which  so  many  of  his  own  hopes  have  been 
wrecked.  Never  mind  !  I  am  at  peace,  my  friend, 
—  oh  I  I  am  at  peace,  for  your  good  lather  has 
promised  me  that,  when  I  am  gone,  my  little  Toi¬ 
nette  shall  have  her  Home  (why  have  we  not  that 
beautiful  word  in  our  language  ?  )  with  him.  Come, 
my  children,  it  is  late,  and  tea  awaits  us.” 

The  end  of  the  half  came,  and  I  did  not  get  the 
Gold  Medal  for  English  verse,  snlpect,  —  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  Feast,  —  though  it  contained  that  noble 
description  of  the  elephants  — 

“  The  ponderoos  native*  of  the  Torritl  sone 
Gave  up  their  tuakt  to  form  Belshazzar’*  throne.” 

Papa  and  I  took  leave  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  and  in  the  following  October  I  went  to 
Oxford.  Here  one  summer  1  had  him  to  stay,  and 
showed  him  all  the  lions  of  that  famous  university. 
He  dined  at  the  high  table  of  the  sister  college  of 
Harchester,  and  revelled  in  the  renowned  port  wine 
of  the  common  room.  He  delighted  in  the  boait- 
races,  and  said  it  was  the  most  magnificent  sight  in 
the  world.  There  is  no  youth  like  the  English 
youth,  he  said.  Let  us  hope  they  will  never  belie 
the  opinion  of  so  good  a  man.  Two  Christraas- 
tides  he  spent  at  my  father’s  house  in  town  with 
Toinette,  and  all  sorts  of  games  he  showed  the 
young  ones,  never  appearing  so  happy  as  when 
making  them  so.  But  the  second  time  he  came  we 
were  shocked  at  seeing  him  so  aged  and  infirm,  and 
were  obliged  sadly  to  admit  that  the  end  could  not 
be  far  ofi’.  The  following  Ea.stcr  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  appointment,  and  never  left  his  house 
again,  but  on  one  occasion. 

At  Harche.ster  we  had  a  Latin  song  of  Home. 
A  legend  ran  that  a  boy,  neglected  and  left  behind, 
spent  Ids  holidays  in  composing  this  song,  which 
he  cut  out  on  the  turf  of  the  neighboring  downs. 
At  the  end  of  cverj'  smnmer  half  tins  song  was  sung 
by  the  boys  and  choristers  of  the  chapel  and  cathe¬ 
dral,  accompanied  by  the  bands  of  the  garrison,  in 
different  parts  of  the  college,  in  the  hall,  the  school¬ 
room,  the  playing-fields,  and  lastly,  in  the  chapel 
quadrangle,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  county  peo¬ 
ple  and  such  old  schoolfellows  and  their  families  as 
chose  to  attend.  The  words  and  music  are  re¬ 
nowned  all  over  the  world,  wherever  two  or  three 
Harchesterians  have  been  gathered  together,  and 
both  are  veiy  plaintive  and  l^autiful.  Papa  Andre 
had  always  loved  this  song,  and  used  to  join  in  the 
chorus  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  a  quivering  voice, 
prtnouncing  the  words  Domum,  Domum,  dulce 
Domum,  after  the  French  manner.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  he  was  to  hear  it  for  the  last  time,  and 
on  a  beautiful  July  evening  he  was  wheeled  in  a 
chair  into  the  playing-fields  accompanied  by  Toi¬ 
nette,  now  a  pretty  girl  of  seventeen  or  so.  His  face 
was  pale  and  thin,  but  still  wore  its  usual  smile, 
not  so  sad  indeed  as  usual,  for  he  was  conscious,  no 
doubt,  that  Domum  for  him  was  not  far  distant.  He 
was  speedily  siurounded  by  a  sturdy  young  body- 

fuard,  who,  hustling  the  attendant  away,  dragged 
im  about  the  fields  to  the  most  advantageous 
points  whence  the  music  of  the  various  bands  could 
be  heard.  He  was  very  anxious  to  learn  the  pros¬ 
pects  of  the  school  at  the  forthcoming  matches  at 
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Lord’s  cricket-ground,  expressing  his  lear  that  he 
would  not  be  well  enough  to  attend,  and  hojwd  that 
Bathurst,  the  captain,  would  favor  him  with  a  few 
minutes’  conversation.  Eveiwhody  went  to  fetch 
Bathurst,  who  speedily  arrived. 

“  Eh  bien  I  M.  le  capitaine,  the  crickets  march 
well,  I  hope  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  1  think  so.  Monsieur  Andr<5,  if  Bailey  and 
Lobbington  bowl;  but  there  is  no  depending  on 
Lobbington,  who  wants  to  go  abroad.” 

“  Eh !  what  1  desert  his  regiment  the  day  of 
battle  1  Tell  him,  I  pray  you,  that  Papa  Andre 
says  that  his  honor  is  eoncemed :  better  worth  to 
lose  all  than  lose  that.” 

Some  friends  came  up  at  that  moment,  and  the 
conversation  is  changea,  which  gives  a  young  Ox¬ 
ford  bachelor,  bv  name  Chaffers,  an  opportunity  of 
having  some  talk  with  Miss  Toinette. 

But  it  is  now  nine  o’clock,  and  we  all  move  to  the 
quadrangle.  Masters,  scholars,  guests,  have  all  had 
a  kind  word  for  Papa,  and  hope  he  will  be  quite  well 
by  the  time  the  holidays  are  over.  He  snakes  his 
head  gently  and  says,  “  Peutetre.”  The  bands  are 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  quad.  'The  masters, 
scholars,  and  choristers  stand  round  in  a  circle.  M. 
Andrd,  in  his  chsur,  has  the  jmst  of  honor  in^ide  the 
circle,  and  the  spectators  fill  the  rest  of  the  court. 
The  united  bands  begin  to  play  the  symphony  of 
the  glorious  old  song,  whitm  it  is  impossible  to 
hear  without  emotion.  The  fresh  voices  of  the 
boys  begin,  — 

“  Ooncioamua,  0  sodales ' 

KJa  !  quit!  ailemiu  ! 

Nubile  caDticum, 

Duire  meloa,  Domum, 

Sulce  Domuni  resonemns.” 

At  the  chorus,  Domum,  Domum,  dulce  Domum, 
all,  ])crhaps  a  thousand  spectators,  take  up  the  mel- 
’ody  with  au  effect  I  have  only  heard  approached 
in  the  famous  chorus  of  the  Benediction  of  the 
Poniards  in  the  Huguenots.  All  the  time  M.  Andrd 
sits  motionless,  with  his  hand  in  Toinette’s,  and  his 
head  on  his  breast.  At  last,  in  the  verse  where  oc¬ 
cur  the  words,  — 

“  Phosphore  !  quid  jubar 
8egniu<  emicant, 

Oaudia  noalra  moratur  F” 

he  raised  his  hat  from  his  head,  and  looking  up¬ 
wards,  his  lips  moved,  as  we  supposed,  in  prayer. 

The  song  ended,  the  boys,  as  was  their  custom, 
began  to  give  three  cheers  for  their  favorite  mas¬ 
ters,  games,  &c.  At  last  a  shrill  voice  in  the  erowd 
shouted,  “  Three  cheers  for  Papa  AndnS  !  ” 
which  were  given  with  such  good-will,  as  made  the 
old  chapel  tower  vibrate  again.  “  One  cheer  more ! 
And  another  I  Now  then,  all  together  !  Hurra- 
a-a-a-a !  ”  till  they  were  exhausted.  Papa  Andrd, 

Sale  and  trembling,  tried  to  rise  from  his  chgir, 
ut  fell  back  overcome  by  weakness  and  emotion. 
But  the  hospitable  house  of  the  Warden  was  at 
hand,  and  we  took  him  there,  where  he  was  speed¬ 
ily  recovered.  'The  good  Warden  pressed  him  to 
remain  there  for  the  night,  fearing  that  the  excite¬ 
ment  had  been  too  muoi  for  him  ;  but  he  insisted 
on  going  home,  begging  me  to  accompany  him,  and 
partake  of  a  bowl  of  ponch,  as  I  was  to  leave  the 
next  day.  Poor  Toinette  had  been  much  alarmed, 
but  smiled  tlirough  her  tears  at  the  kindness  and  af¬ 
fection  displayed  by  the  rough  boys  for  her  father. 
As  we  walked,  Toinette  on  one  side  of  the  chair 
and  I  on  the  other,  under  the  old  archway,  and 
emerged  into  the  street,  he  turned  himself  round  in 
his  chair,  kissed  his  hand  to  the  old  pile,  wd,  as 


his  head  was  turned  towards  me,  I  heard  him  inur 
mur  to  himself.  Adieu  I 

As  we  were  drinking  our  last  glass  of  ponch,  lie 
lying  on  the  sofa  (Toinette  had  gone  to  bed),  he 
said,  “  Charles,  mon  tres  cher  enfant,  if  a  certain 
thing  happens  in  the  vears  to  come,  wliich  I  love  to 
believe  is  not  impossible,  remember  there  is  not  a 
soul  in  the  world  who  can  impugn  the  honor  of —  eh 
bien,  of  M.  Andrd.  The  beau  Colonel  and  your 
revered  father  are  the  sole  depositaries  of  my  secret, 
such  as  it  is.  Toinette  I  have  kept  ignorant  ex¬ 
press.  "Wliy  leave  to  her  a  legacy  of  sorrow  ? 
No  I  She  will  have  a  dot  not  insufficient,  and  I 
hope  she  will  find  a  gallant  man  (here  he  pressed 
my  hand)  to  make  her  happy.  Eh  !  I  have  loved 
thee,  since  thou  showedst  so  much  delicacy  and 
tact  to  the  jioor  stranger.  And  now,  if  we  may 
not  meet  again,  adieu,  may'  the  good  God  bless  thee 
and  thine  ;  and  may  I  permit  myself  one  little  pre¬ 
cept  to  thee,  jK'rhaps  the  last  I  shall  ever  give,  — 
Through  thy  career  never  forget  the  device  of  the 
noble  founder  of  the  dear  college  Ih-bas,  Manndres 
Makyth  Mann.”  I  kissed  the  dear  old  hand,  sum¬ 
moned  Babette,  and  never  saw  him  more. 

*  «  «  «  * 

And  if  one  could  not  help  smiling  at  the  old  gen¬ 
tleman’s  simplicity  and  kindliness,  somehow  it  was 
impossible  to  help  sighing  too.  Toinette,  as  she 
leans  over  my  shoulder  while  I  pen  these  last  lines, 
says,  “  It  is  true.”  And  smiling  herself,  contributes 
something  to  this  paper  which  Mr.  Printer  can¬ 
not  put  into  type.  Her  eldest  girl,  my  daughter, 
some  six  years  old,  comes  into  the  room,  and,  as  I 
look  at  her  and  my  wife,  I  bless  the  day  when  I  1 
first  took  lessons  from  dear  Papa  Andre.  j 

THE  ITALY  OF  TO-DAY. 

IIV  EDWARD  Dlt'EV. 

“  Ora  media  di  Roma,”  —  the  moan  time  of 
Rome.  There  is  not  much  in  the  words ;  and  yet 
readin"  them,  as  I  read  them  the  other  day,  they 
seemed  to  me  to  symbolize  the  change  which  the  , 
last  ten  years  have  wrought  in  Italy.  In  the  low, 
gloomy  sned  which  forms  the  station-house  of  Susa, 
there  stands  a  tall  clock,  on  whose  white  face  those 
words  are  inscribed.  And  it  thus  happens,  that 
thej'  present  the  first  sign  of  Italy  which  offers  it¬ 
self  to  the  traveller  ioumeying  southwards  across 
the  Alps.  In  the  old  diligence  days,  you  passed 
by  a  series  of  slow  stages  from  France  into  Italy ; 
but  now,  thanks  to  the  Mont-Cenis  railroad,  the 
transition  is  effected  suddenly.  It  is  getting  dark 
as  you  leave  St.  Michel,  a  village  French  in  look 
and  language ;  and  you  wake  up  from  the  troubled 
nightmare-sleep  of  your  iournej'  across  the  moun¬ 
tain,  to  find  yourself  in  tne  very  heart  of  Italy.  If 
this  self-same  Susa  station,  with  its  dark  corridors, 
its  dirt-beladen  restomzione,  its  swarms  of  idlers, 
beggars,  and  loafers,  be  a  place  not  unfamiliar  to 
you  in  bygone  days,  your  first  tliought  is  one  of 
satisfaction,  that,  after  all,  Italy  is  tbc  same  as  in 
the  old  era ;  and  yet  your  second  thought,  as  your 
eyes  are  caught  by  the  inscription,  “  Ora  media  di 
Roma,”  is  that  the  Italy  of  to-day  must  be  other 
than  the  one  over  which  grand  dukes  and  German 
generals  ruled  so  long. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  seen  much  of  Italy  and 
Italians  during  the  years  of  her  revolution,  and 
those  which  immediate^  preceded  its  outbreak; 
but  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit  to  the  Penin¬ 
sula,  at  the  time  when  everything  was  thrown  out 
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of  gear  by  the  campaign  of  Custozza,  I  had  seen 
nptuing  of  Italy  since  the  creation  of  the  Italian 
kingdom.  To  me,  therefore,  there  attached  some¬ 
thing  of  personal  interest  to  the  question,  what  of 
practical,  tangible,  material  change,  have  freedom 
and  independence  brought  to  the  nation  whose  res¬ 
urrection  it  was  my  lot  to  witness  ?  Of  late,  I,  in 
common  with  most  English  newspaper  readers,  had 
seen  constant  assertions  made  by  correspondents 
and  leader-writers,  tliat  Italy  had  made  no  prog¬ 
ress;  that  the  j)eople  were  worse  oflF  than  they 
were  of  old ;  and  that  the  regeneration  of  the  Pe¬ 
ninsula  had  ended  in  idle  declamation.  Knowing 
something  myself  of  newspaper-writing,  as  well  as 
newspaper-reading,  I  confess  I  was  not  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  reaction  from  the  phil-Italian  mar 
nia  which  raged  in  the  English  press  some  few 
years  ago ;  but  still,  the  comments  made  me  curi¬ 
ous  to  note  the  actual  change  and  progress  which 
liberty  and  si‘lf-government  have  brought  to  Italy. 
The  result  of  what  I  observed  on  a  i-ecent  visit  to 
that  country,  and  of  such  information  as  I  have 
been  able  to  acquire,  let  me  now  try  and  make 
known,  briefly,  to  the  readers  of  Macmillan. 

In  any  estimate  of  the  progress,  or  want  of  prog¬ 
ress,  that  Italy  has  made  wiUiin  the  last  ten  years, 
some  allowance  must  fairly  be  granted  for  the  terri¬ 
ble  political  difficulties  with  which  the  new-born 
kingdom  has  had  to  contend.  IIow  far  those  diffi¬ 
culties  might  have  been  obviated  by  a  different 
policy  than  that  which  has  been  pursued  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  on  which  I  need  not  enter.  Under  whatever 
dynasty,  with  whatever  form  of  government,  and 
beneath  the  guidance  of  whatever  statesman,  grave 
errors  and  faults  must  have  been  committed  in  the 
process  of  converting  the  old  into  the  new ;  and  I 
do  not  think  myself  that  the  mistakes  of  Italy  dur¬ 
ing  her  years  of  learning  have  been  greater  than 
those  of  other  countries  during  a  like  period. 

It  is  perhaps  unfortunate  that  from  a  variety  of 
causes  the  only  English  public  which  takes  any 
genuine  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peninsula 
derives  its  information  and  its  (minions  almost 
exclusively  from  adherents  of  the  Garibaldian  and 
Mazzinian  party ;  and  yet,  judging  by  their  words 
and  actions,  the  leaders  of  this  party  know  as  little, 
whether  for  gcjod  or  evil,  of  the  Italy  of  to-day  as 
the  returned  emigres  knew  of  the  France  of  the 
Restoration.  I  remember,  in  1860,  Mazzini  saying 
at  Naples,  in  the  presence  of  the  writer,  “  In  Italy, 
I  can  see  nothing  but  graves  ” ;  and  the  saying,  un¬ 
derstood  in  a  somewhat  difierent  sense  from  that  in 
which  the  words  were,  spoken,  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  explain  the  whole  failure  of  the  Mazzinian 
party  since  Italy  became  a  free  country.  Indeed, 
the  course  of  events  has  confirmed  a  view  I  have 
held  throughout,  that  the  invasion  of  the  Two  Sici¬ 
lies  by  Garibaldi,  and  their  consequent  annexation 
to  the  Italian  kingdom,  was  a  very  doubtful  benefit 
to  the  cause  the  General  had  so  much  at  heart. 
Italy,  according  to  the  famous  dictum  of  Machiar 
velli,  is  an  artichoke,  which  must  be  eaten  leaf  by 
leaf,  not  swallowed  in  a  mouthful ;  and  if  Cavour 
could  have  followed  his  own  device,  he  would  never 
have  abandoned  the  so-called  artichoke  policy. 
The  great  founder  of  Italian  iini^’  intcnde<l  to  (lo 
south  of  the  Alps  what  Count  Bismarck  is  now 
d(^g  for  Germany  north  of  the  Alps.  His  purpose 
was  to  absorb  State  after  State  in  the  Sub-Alpine 
kingdom,  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day,  to  Piedmon- 
tize  Italy,  just  as  Bismarck  is  Prussianizing  Ger¬ 
many.  The  course  of  events,  and  the  impatience 


of  the  Garibaldians,  rendered  the  prosecution  of 
this  scheme  an  impossibility ;  and  the  southern 
provinces,  whose  civilization,  culture,  and  education 
were  at  least  two  centuries  behind  that  ofNorthern 
Italy,  were  suddenly  incorporated,  without  prelimi¬ 
nary  training  of  any  kind,  with  the  northern  king¬ 
dom,  in  which  the  vigorous  Piedmontese  element 
was  as  yet  barely  able  to  hold  its  supremacy.  If 
Italy  had  been  governed  by  a  desjxitic  ruler,  or  by 
a  military  dictatorship,  the  evil  of  the  annexations 
would  have  been  comparatively  trifling. 

But  under  a  national  parliamentaiy  government, 
the  semi-civilized  southern  provinces  were  sudden¬ 
ly  called  upon  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  whole  country.  In  these  provinces, 
as  late  as  the  year  1861,  ninety  percent  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  unable  to  read  or  write.  Through¬ 
out  the  dominions  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons  there 
was  no  intellectual  life  or  movement  of  any  kind. 
What  meagre  knowledge  there  was  was  confined  to 
the  cleiwy  ;  and  the  only  men  who  possessed  any 
smattering  of  intelligence  were  the  iinpiegati,  or  offi¬ 
cials  of  government,  whose  moral  tnuning  had  been 
of  the  most  degrading  order.  Suddenly,  towns  in 
which  there  was  neither  shop,  nor  inn,  nor  news¬ 
paper,  nor  book-stall,  —  towns  to  which  there  were 
no  public  conveyances,  and  no  roads  accessible  to 
anything  but  mules,  were  called  upon  to  elect 
deputies,  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
State.  In  1848,  parliamentary  institutions  were 
established  ibr  a  brief  season  at  Naples.  It  was 
not  difficult  to  find  candidates  for  the  Lower  Cham¬ 
ber  ;  there  was  a  sufficient  supply  of  lawyers,  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  and  professors,  who  could  discharge 
the  ordinary  duties  of  a  representative.  But  it  was 
found  almost  impossible  to  constitute  an  Upper 
Chamber,  owing  to  the  utter  lack  of  nobles  or 
landed  proprietors  who  had  education  enough  to 
perform  the  routine  work  of  legislation.  The  upper 
classes  had  learnt  nothing  during  the  later  years 
of  Bomba’s  rule  ;  and  even  if  the  constituencies 
had  possessed  the  electoral  experience  required, 
there  were  no  candidates  for  them  to  choose.  In 
fact,  to  any  one  who  knows  the  condition  of  the 
southern  provinces,  the  apathy  and  ignorance  and 
demoralization  of  their  population,  and  the  ingrained 
corruption  of  the  official  class,  to  which  education 
is  practically  confined,  the  only  marvel  is  that  the 
Italian  Parliament,  with  its  immense  contingent  of 
Neapolitan  members,  has  worked  as  well  as  it  has 
done. 

Then,  too,  it  is  absurd  to  pronounce  Italian  unity 
a  failure  because  it  has  not  reformed  the  various  so¬ 
cial  evils  under  which  Italy  labors.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  if  we  except  Piedmont,  and  possi¬ 
bly  Tuscany,  the  present  generation  of  Italians  has 
been  born,  reared,  and  bred  under  a  most  vicious 
system  of  government.  After  all,  it  is  only  boys  of 
fourteen,  at  the  outside,  who  can  be  said  to  have 
been  trained  under  the  influences  of  freedom.  There 
would  be  no  particular  injury  in  despotism,  and 
foreign  domination,  and  priest-rule,  if  tney  left  the 
virtues  of  a  nation  so  little  impaired  that  half  a  doz¬ 
en  years  of  respite  sufficed  to  restore  them  to  full 
action.  Unfortunately  this' is  not  the  case.  Till 
the  time,  now  not  ten  years  ago,  when  Napoleon  III. 
dealt  a  death-blow  at  Solfenno  to  the  supremacy 
of  Austria  in  Italy,  and  to  all  the  evils  which  that 
supremacy  involved,  there  was  neither  freedom  of 
speech,  nor  tliought,  nor  writing,  in  the  major  part 
01  the  Peninsula ;  and  amongst  the  Southern -Italians 
there  was  little  or  nothing  of  that  native  energy  of 
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intellect  to  be  found  at  times  amidst  the  most  cor¬ 
rupt  and  ignoraut  of  races.  Private  honor,  public 
fSuth,  and  family  virtue  were  alike  unknown  m  the 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  arts  bv  which 
men  rose  into  court  favor  were  of  a  kind  wtich  de¬ 
stroyed  all  Btdf-respect  on  the  part  of  the  successful 
competitor.  Bribeiy  was  the  rtHJognized  method  by 
which  justice  was  obtmned ;  and  the  taking  of  bribes 
was  the  acknowledged  recompense  for  the  outlay 
and  trouble  required  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
service  of  the  State.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  Neapolitan  r/fjime  uniU‘d  the  o|>posite 
old  and  almost  incompatible  disadvantages  of  an 
Oriental  and  a  Western  government.  And  yet, 
with  all  this,  the  practical  administration  of  South¬ 
ern  Italy  has  remained  perforce  in  the  hands  of 
officials  corrupt  to  the  core,  indolent  to  the  back¬ 
bone,  and  attached,  as  far  as  they  were  capable  of 
any  positive  preference,  to  the  old  order  of  tilings 
wluco  exist^  lK‘fore  the  Revolution.  In  a  less 
degree  this  remark  holds  good  of  the  whole  of  the 
Peninsula,  and  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  fair  es¬ 
timate  of  what  constitutional  governments  and  free 
institutions  can  do  fur  Italy,  till  the  working  out 
of  these  agencies  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  genera¬ 
tion  not  degraded  and  demoralized  by  the  most  stu¬ 
pid  and  bigoted  oppression. 

This  obsen  ation,  I  think,  disposes  of  the  allega¬ 
tion  so  commonly  made  against  the  Italians,  that 
they  have  not  evinced  any  nigh  moral  improvement 
since  the  epoch  of  their  national  regeneration. 
Whether  they  have  done  so  or  not  is  a  question  on 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
evolved  out  of  one’s  own  consciousness;  very  hard 
to  speak  authoritatively,  if  evidence  is  to  be  given 
for  one’s  belief.  But,  even  granting  the  truth  of 
the  imputation,  I  contend  that  sufficient  time  has 
not  elapsed  to  expect  the  development  of  honestv, 
good  faith,  patriotism,  and  self-respect  in  a  soil, 
wherein  ten  years  ago  these  qualities  were  entindy 
wanting.  Moral  plants  have  no  visible  roots  by  the 
pulling  up  of  which  you  can  ascertain,  no  matter  at 
what  cost  to  the  growth,  whether  the  plant  is  grow¬ 
ing.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  those  who  would  esti¬ 
mate  what  Italy  has  gained  by  independence,  must 
look  as  yet  to  ^e  material,  not  the  moral  re'sults  of 
free  institutions.  Railroads  and  manufactories, 
and  imports  and  exports,  arc  not  the  end  and  ob¬ 
ject  of  a  nation’s  existence,  but  yet  they  arc  essen¬ 
tial  to  any  high  and  noble  national  life  in  these 
days  of  ours.  Man  is  not  to  live  by  bread  alone ; 
but  ibr  all  Uiat,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  live 
without  bread. 

For  this  reason  the  words  “  Mean  time  of  Rome,” 
widi  which  this  paper  is  commenced,  have,  to  my 
mind,  an  important  lesson  of  their  own.  For  the 
first  occasion  in  the  history  of  the  country',  there  is 
now  one  uniform  time  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 
From  Savona  in  the  west  to  Mestre  in  tlie  east, 
from  Arona  in  the  north  to  Bari  in  the  south,  the 
departure  and  arrival  of  all  hours  is  regulated  In’ 
the  hour  of  Rome.  Something  of  a  political  signifi¬ 
cation  may  attach  to  the  choice  of  Rome,  rather 
than  Florence,  as  the  place  which  is  to  give  the 
time  of  day  to  Italy ;  but  the  selection  of  some  uni¬ 
form  clock  standard  has  become  a  practical  neces- 

p  to  1859,  the  country  was  almost  unprovided 
with  railways,  if  you  except  Piedmont  and  Lom¬ 
bardy.  There  were  a  feyv  local  lines,  of  which  those 
between  Leghorn  and  Florence,  Rome  and  Civita 
Vecchia,  Ntqiles  and  Castellamare,  were  the  princi¬ 


pal  ;  but  there  was  no  kind  of  railway  communica¬ 
tion  between  Northern,  Central,  and  Southern  Italy. 
In  1860,1  recollect,  I  had  to  travel  from  Turin  to 
Naples  with  such  speed  as  I  could  manage,  goin» 
by  public  conveyances.  'Die  journev  cost  me  some 
four  days  and  a  half  of  weary-  travelling,  with  con¬ 
tinual  changes,  delays,  and  stoppages.  That  jour¬ 
ney  you  can  now  take  any  day  in  twenty  hours, 
without  changing  your  carriage.  No  doubt,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  rapidity  of  transit  thus  effected  is  not 
greater  than  that  which  the  last  quarter  of  a  centn- 
ry  has  effected  in  the  journeys  between  Paris  and 
Lyons ;  or,  for  that  matter,  between  Loudon  and 
Edinburgh.  But  in  England  and  France,  the 
change  effected  was  one  of  degree  rather  than  kind. 
Long  before  the  railway  whistle  yvas  ever  heard  in 
hmgland,  there  was  regular,  constant,  and  conven¬ 
ient  communication  between  all  the  chief  towns  of 
the  country.  But,  in  Italy,  travelling  was  almost 
unknown,  e.xcept  on  the  great  trunk  roads ;  travel¬ 
ling  for  pleasure  yvas  entirely  confined  to  foreign 
tourists,  and  travelling  for  business  was  a  rare  oc¬ 
currence.  In  the  uorthern  and  central  provinces 
there  was  a  gooil  deal  of  l<x:al  travelling  from  town 
to  toyvii ;  but,  in  the  Papal  States  and  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  there  was  no  travelling,  for  the  one  sin¬ 
gle  and  satisfactory  reason,  that  there  were  hardly 
any  roads  by  which  you  could  travel  in  carriages. 
Even  between  the  different  provinces  of  the  South, 
communication  by  road  was  out  of  the  question. 
Up  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Bourbon  rule,  there  were 
only  two  muUtpoKttx  a  week,  holding  four  people 
inside  and  one  out,  by  which  you  could  travel  from 
the  ciipital  of  Naples  either  to  the  Adriatic  coast  or 
along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  kingdom. 

If,  by  any  chance,  you  wished  to  go  to  am'  toivn 
lying  off  the  tw’o  high-roads  to  Brindisi  and  Reggio, 
you  were  obliged  to  undertake  a  difficult,  costly, 
and  perilous  journey  on  mules.  All  this  is  now 
changed.  Within  ten  yeivrs,  the  Peninsula  has 
Ix'en  covered  by  a  complete  network  of  railroads. 
In  fact,  though  many  of  the  trunk-lines  in  the  South 
are  still  in  process  of  construction,  I  should  doubt 
whether  there  yvero  now  any  two  towns  in  the 
Peninsula,  numbering  20,000  inliabitantsor  upwards, 
betyveen  which  you  could  not  travel  by  railroad,  by 
a  more  or  less  circuitous  route.  No  doubt,  in  the 
southern  provinces,  the  country'  distiicts,  as  well  as 
the  railroads,  sufferi'd  terribly  from  the  absence  of 
roads.  It  is  much  easier,  practically,  to  get  from 
Turin  to  Bari  than  from  any  station  south  of  An¬ 
cona  to  a  town  twenty  miles  off  the  railroad.  Roads, 
however,  will  come  in  time ;  and,  even  as  it  is,  the 
mere  presence  of  railroads  has  roused  Calabria,  and 
Apulia,  and  the  Abruzzi  from  the  dead  stagnation 
in  which  they  have  been  sunk  for  so  many  centuries. 
Duriii"  the  years  when  I  travelled-  much  about 
Italy,  I  cannot  recall  ever  having  met  an  Italian 
family,  and  scarcely  any  Italian  tourist,  visiting  any 
part  of  tlie  country  in  which  they  did  not  happt'n 
to  reside.  Tlie  other  day  I  met  numbers  of  wealthy 
Italians  from  the  south  visiting  the  northern  cities 
as  tourists,  and,  for  the  first  time,  at  the  table-d’hdtes 
of  fashionable  hotels  in  Italy,  I  found  the  dominant 
language  was  neither  French  nor  English,  but 
Italian. 

While  speaking  of  railroads,  it  is  wortli  wliile  to 
allude  to  a  circumstance  which  is  usually  lost  sight 
of  in  all  discussions  about  Italian  progress.  No  ar¬ 
gument  is  needed  to  show  that,  on  the  wholh,  the 
introduction  of  railroads  is  an  immense  boon  to  the 
commercial  and  internal  prosperity  of  any  countr}'. 
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Oa  the  other  hand,  our  own  experience  is  sufficient 
to  prove  that  this  general  advantage  Is  attended 
wUn  considersdtlc  loss  to  individual  towns  and  dis¬ 
tricts.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  Italy.  If  you 
leave  the  plains  of  the  north  out  of  account,  you 
may  say  that  tlie  whole  population  of  the  Peninsula 
lives  in  small  towns  m-rchw  on  the  summits  of  low 
hills  or  the  slopes  of  lofty  ones.  Italy  will  never 
fulfil  her  destiny  as  a  great  agricultural  countrj'  till 
the  small  town  population  is  scattered  over  the 
country  ;  and  anything  which  tends  to  bring  about 
this  chauge'is  a  substantial  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nitv_. 

£>ut,  during  the  transition  period,  there  must  in¬ 
evitably'  be  a  good  deal  of  sufiTering  and  injuiy-. 
The  railroads  which  run  along  the  valleys- have  left 
the  hilltop  towns  stranded  high  and  dry.  The 
large  cities,  like  Bologna  or  Ancona,  which  lie  in 
central  positions,  have  become  the  markets  of  their 
surrounding  districts,  to  the  detriment  of  the  petty 
towns  which  used  to  be  the  commercial  centres  of 
some  small  area  of  their  own ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  many  of  these  little  out-of-the-way  cities 
have  been  going  down  in  the  world  ever  since  rail¬ 
roads  were  introduced ;  and,  as  the  intriiduction  of 
railroads  has  happened  to  coincide  with  the  over¬ 
throw  of  tlio  old  regime,  local  pndudice  has  attrib¬ 
uted  to  the  latter  cause  the  evils  tine  to  the  former. 

1  believe  tliat  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  com- 
pliunts  wliich  tourists  often  hear  made  in  out-of-the- 
way  parts  of  Italy  about  the  new  order  of  things,  as 
it  may  also  explain  to  some  degive  the  extreme 
satisfaction  with  which  this  same  state  of  things  is 
viewed  in  the  towns  which  have  gained  by  rail¬ 
roads. 

The  moral  obstacles  which  formerly  stood  in  the  j 
way  of  any  fix;e  intercourse  between  different  parts 
of  the  Peninsula  have  been  removed  no  less  effect¬ 
ually  than  the  material  hindrances  to  which  I  have 
alluded.  As  late  as  1859,  if  you  travelled,  say 
fiom  Novara  to  Bologna,  —  a  distance,  as  the  crow 
files,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles, — you  would 
have  had  to  pass  through  five  different  States,  with 
custom-houses,  coinage,  laws  and  governments  of 
their  own.  Long  before  that  pi'riod  all  Italian  gov¬ 
ernments  had  learnt  that  Enghsh  tourists  were  prof¬ 
itable,  and  not  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  onlcr; 
and  it  had  become  an  established  rule  to  allow 
them  many  exemptions  in  all  matters  of  police  reg¬ 
ulations  not  conceded  to  natives. 

Yet  every  Englishmau  who  has  travelled  in 
Northern  Italy  before  the  annexations  can  recall 
memories  of  constant  inspections  of  luggage,  of  re- 
peate<l  supervision  of  passix)rt3,  of  summonses  to 
apixiar  at  the  Polizia,  which  were  always  avoided 
by  the  agency  of  a  valet  de  place,  of  never-ending 
necessity  of  bribing  somebody  in  authority.  And 
to  the  natives  these  restrictions  were  not  idle  an¬ 
noyances,  but  serious  grievances.  If  you  were  an 
Italian  travelling  from  one  State  to  another,  it  was 
no  joking  matter  to  incur  suspicion,  whether  with 
or  without  reason,  or  to  excite  the  displeasure  of 
any  custom-house  official  or  police  agent.  Now  all 
this  is  changed;  you  can  travel  from  one  end  of 
Italy  to  another,  unless  you  are  compelled  to  pass 
tL-ough  the  Papal  States,  without  a  passport,  with¬ 
out  being  asked  a  question  by  anybody ;  you  can  stop 
where  youJike,  and  when  you  like,  without  having  to 
declare  your  name,  or  having  to  give  any  explanation 
as  to  your  business  or  occupation,  unless  it  so  pleases 
you  to  do.  This  change  alone  is  an  unspeakable  boon 
to  a  nation  like  the  Italians,  in  which  the  instinct 


of  individual  independence  is  strongly  developed, 
and  which  has  neither  taste  nor  talent  for  State  in¬ 
terference  in  private  matters.  It  is  no  doubt  theo¬ 
retically  possible  that  even  if  the  old  divisions  of 
the  Peninsula  had  been  mmntained,  a  like  result 
might  have  been  obtained  by  a  Customs  league,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  Zollverein.  But  then  such  a  league,  if  it 
had  existed,  must,  in  Italy  as  in  Germany,  have 
created  political  as  well  as  commercial  unity,  so 
that  the  result  would  have  been  the  same  in  the 
end. 

Statistics  are  nnsatistactory  evidence  at  the  best, 
and  in  the  case  of  Italy  they  are  singularly  unreli¬ 
able.  In  many  of  the  States  there  were  no  trust¬ 
worthy  trade-retmus  issued;  and  such  returns  as 
there  were  have  not  been  collecte<l  in  such  a  form 
as  to  facilitate  any  comparison  between  the  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  old  and  new  Italy. 

The  last  census  was  taken  in  1861,  and  therefore 
it  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  extent  the  population 
has  increased  since  the  unification  of  the  country. 
It  is,  however,  known  that  all  the  great  towns  have 
had  a  large  infiux  of  inhabitants.  With  respect  to 
the  exports  and  imports,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
the  increase  having  been  very  large,  though  how 
large,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain.  In  1866,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  injury  that  the  war  infiicted  on  all 
kinds  of  commerce,  the  imports  of  Italy  amounted 
to  thirty-one  millions  sterling  in  value,  the  exports 
to  eighteen  millions.  Some  idea  of  the  cliaracter 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  Italy  may  be  given  by  the 
following  account  of  the  chief  exports  and  imports 
for  1868,  published  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Cor¬ 
respondence  Italienne :  — 

EXPORTS.  IMPORTS. 


Francs.  Francs. 

Bread  Stuffs .  37,000,000  98,000,000 

Wines  and  Oil  ...  .  1-26.000,000  37,000,000 

Fruits .  58,000,000  3,000,000 

Flax  and  Linen . 32,000,000  19,000.000 

Silk .  177,000,000  130,000,000 

Iron .  9,000,000  50,000.000 

Glass .  1,000,000  8,000,000 


Tliese  figures  are  insignificant,  if  we  compare 
them  w  ith  those  of  English  or  German,  or  French 
commerce ;  but  they  are  important,  if  we  con¬ 
sider  the  almost  total  stagnation  ot  trade  in 
Southern  Italy  previous  to  the  Revolution.  And 
for  my  own  part  I  entertain  much  doubt  whether 
Italy  is  likely  to  become  a  great  centre  of  com¬ 
merce  for  many  years  to  come.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  talk  of  the  inexhaustible  natural  resources 
of  the  Peninsula,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to 
see  much  proof  of  their  existence.  An  immense 
proportion  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  country 
consists  of  steep  mountain-sides,  on  which  there  is 
next  to  no  vegetation.  With  improved  means  of 
internal  communication,  and  a  better  system  of  agri¬ 
culture,  Italy  might  produce  much  larger  supplies 
of  corn,  and  wine,  and  oil,  and  cattle,  than  she  does 
at  present ;  but  then,  with  the  increase  of  her  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  articles,  her  consumption  is  sure  to 
increase  also.  And  in  the  supply  of  the  foreign 
market,  I  cannot  but  tliink  that  other  nations  are 
likely  to  compete  with  her  on  more  than  equal 
terms.  I  own,  too,  pending  positive  proof  to  the 
contrary,  I  feel  sceptical  as  to  Italy  developing 
manufactures  to  any  great  extent.  Not  to  dwell  on 
the  absence  of  coal  and  the  lack  of  capital,  I 
fancy  the  genius  of  the  nation  is  not  suited  for 
factory  life. 

The  instinctive  artistic  talent  which  makes  any 
Italian  mechanic  something  of  an  artist  as  well  as 
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a  workman,  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  mechani¬ 
cal  labors  of  mills  or  looms.  It  would  be  unjust  to 
call  the  Italian  workman  an  indolent  man,  as  after 
his  own  fashion  he  will  work  hard  enough ;  but 
then,  to  do  anything,  he  must  work  after  his  own 
fashion,  and  that  fashion  involves  an  amount  of  rest 
and  holiday  incompatible  with  the  dull,  never-end¬ 
ing  round  of  our  great  factories.  Moreover,  all  suc¬ 
cessful  mechanical  enterprise  on  a  large  scale  in¬ 
volves  a  good  deal  of  mutual  confidence  between 
workmen  and  masters,  as  well  as  between  the  work¬ 
men  themselves.  Now  it  is  not  the  least  of  the 
many  evil  legacies  which  ill-government  has  be¬ 
stowed  on  Italy,  that  this  confidence  does  not  exist. 
Suspicion  is  ingrained  in  the  Italian  nature,  and 
extends  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  class.  Hith¬ 
erto  all  joint-stock  enterprises  have  been  mainly 
conducted  in  Italy  with  foreign  ca]>ital,  and  by  for¬ 
eign  siMiculators ;  and  the  same  distrust  which  hin¬ 
ders  Italian  capitalists  from  co-operating  with  each 
other  acts  as  a  bar  to  the  establishment  of  any  im¬ 
portant  manufactming  industry.  Many  years  must 
pass  before  an  Italian  believes  that  his  associate, 
agent,  or  partner  is  not  making  a  private  purse  for 
himself  out  of  joint  profits. 

It  does  not,  however,  follow,  even  if  I  am  right  in 
my  o]>inion,  that  Italy  is  not  destined  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  to  become  a  great  j)urveyor  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  or  manufacturing  industry,  that 
therefore  she  is  doomed  to  poverty-.  A  nation  may 
be  prosperous  and  jmwerml  which  only  provides 
the  supply  necessary  for  its  own  consumption ;  and 
large  material  wealth  is  by  no  means  an  essential 
requisite  for  national  gieatness.  Italy,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  will  excel  in  quality  rather  than  quanti¬ 
ty.  Amongst  her  people  there  is  still  found  a  sort 
of  art  instinct  wliieli  qualifies  them  for  creating  the 
samples,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  from  which  other 
nations  will  reproduce  the  bulk.  If  you  wish 
to  learn  the  special  aptitude  of  Italian  workmen, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  go  to  the  Salviati  glass 
factory  at  Murano,  by  Venice.  Tlie  Queen  of  the 
Adriatic  possesses  doubtless  certain  advantages  of 
soil  and  position,  which  bestowed  upon  her  in  by¬ 
gone  times  the  monopoly  of  the  glass  cut  trade ;  yet 
other  places  possess  nowadays  equal  or  greater  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  centuries  of  neglect, 
Venice  has  maintained  the  traditions  of  her  won¬ 
drous  craft.  Somehow  or  other,  the  artificers  of 


must  be  by  a  revival  of  her  old  maritime  supremacy 
in  the  Levant  and  the  Adriatic. 


Murano  possess  a  cunning  and  skill  in  manipulating 
and,  coloring  vitreous  substances  not  to  be  found 


elsewhere.  Tlie  story  of  the  place  is  that  certain 
reciiies  and  secrets  are  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  by  the  islanders  of  that  strange  seafaring  glass- 
blowing  lagoon  city,  and  that  peculiar  forms  and 
kinds  of  glass  can  only  be  wrought  by  the  members 
of  particular  households.  For  my  own  part,  I 
deem  the  secret  of  Muyano  glass-making  still  to  be 
of  a  far  simpler  and  less  romantic  kind.  You  have 
only  to  look  at  the  workmen  engaged  in  Salviati’s 
factory  to  sec  that  each  one  of  them  is  exercising 
an  individual  talent,  not  copying  a  model  with 
mechanical  fidelity.  Thus  it  has  happened  tliat 
while  Murano  has  filled  Europe  with  wonderful 
fabrics  of  glass  of  every  shape  and  shade,  the  com¬ 
mon  household  glass  in  use  throughout  Italy,  and 
in  Venice  itself,  is  supplied  from  France  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Italy  seems  designed  by  her  natural  configura¬ 
tion,  and  by  her  historical  traditions,  to  monojmlize 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ;  and  if  she 
is  ever  to  attain  great  commercial  prosperity,  it 


Very  vigorous  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore 
the  splendid  natural  harbors  of  the  Peninsula  to 
their  j)ristine  importance.  At  Genoa,  Venice,  An¬ 
cona,  Brindisi,  Spezzia,  and  other  towns  on  the 
sea-board,  large  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in 
improving  the  sea-approaches  of  the  ports.  What 
is  of  more  real  promise  for  the  future,  numeraus 
lines  of  unsubventioned  steamers  have  been  started 
from  the  different  ports,  and  many  of  tlipm  from  the 
length  of  time  that  they  have  been  running,  must 
be  worked  with  success.  In  fact,  I  tliink  you  co.uld 
find  few  more  certain  evidences  of  the  progress 
which  Italy  has  made  under  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment,  than  to  take  an  Italian  “  Orario  ”  of  ten 
years  ago,  if  such  a  work  could  be  found,  and  com¬ 
pare  the  number  of  steamers  advertised  therein  to 
sail  from  Italian  ports  with  the  lists  supplied  in  the 
time-tables  of  the  present  day.  Without  having 
the  figures  before  one,  it  is  impos.dble  to  calculate 
the  exact  increase ;  but  if  my  impression  is  not 
far  wrong,  I  should  say  that  for  one  steamer  which 
plied  regularly  from  an  Italian  harbor  in  1859,  there 
are  ten  in  1869.  The  mercantile  marine  of  the 
Peninsula,  according  to  the  latest  returns,  consists 
of  sixteen  thousand  vessels,  averaging  about  fifty 
tons’  burden. 

Very  gi'eat,  and,  as  I  fancy,  exaggerated  hopes 
are  ba.«ed  by  the  Italians  on  the  probable  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Brindisi  for  Marseilles  as  the  port  of  depar¬ 
ture  and  arrival  for  the  Overland  Mails.  Whenever 
the  Victor-Emmanuel  Tunnel  is  completed  through 
Mont-Cenis,  —  which  it  will  be  in  three  or  four 
years,  —  and  trains  can  run  right  through  without  a 
break  from  Paris,  or  Calais,  to  Brindisi,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  eastwanl  bound  travellers  will  go  by 
this  route  ;  and  the  hotels  and  shop-keepers  of  Turin 
and  Brindisi  will  derive  much  profit  from  their  cus¬ 
tom.  Wliether  the  country  will  derive  any  especial 
benefit  from  the  mere  transit  of  our  Indian  mails 
once  a  fortnight,  is  a  point  on  which  I  do  not  feel 
equallv  certain. 

In  tiie  same  way  I  do  not  share  the  Italian  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  immense  advantages  they  reckon  on 
obtaining  from  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal. 
Tliat,  however,  is  a  question  on  which  Italians  as 
well  as  other  Continental  nations  are  convinced, 
that  no  Englishman  can  form  an  unprejudiced  judg¬ 
ment.  We  seem  to  have  been  wrong  in  our  nation¬ 
al  conviction  that  the  canal  through  the  Isthmus 
could  never  be  made ;  we  may  be  equally  wrong  in 
our  conviction  that  it  will  never  ne  used  when 
made.  Still,  I  would  wish  that  the  Italians  relied 
more  on  the  development  of  their  own  country  and 
transit  trade,  less  on  the  somewhat  problematical 
gains  to  be  obtained  from  the  Overland  Mail  and 
the  Suez  Canal. 

I  recollect  once  making  a  voyage  with  a  French 
sea-captain,  who  had  been  engaged  for  forty  years 
in  sailing  between  Marseilles  and  the  Levant,  who 
told  me  it  was  his  solemn  and  deliberate  convic¬ 
tion  that  every  league  you  sailed  east  from  Mar¬ 
seilles  you  found  a  corresponding  decline  in  the 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  worth  of  the  towns 
you  touched  at.  Italy  was  worse  than  Franee, 
Greece  worse  than  Italv,  and  Turkey  even  worse 
than  Greece  herself.  IVhatever  truth  there  may 
be  in  the  theory,  I  am  convinced  that  travellers 
would  take  a  far  more  favorable  view  of  Italy  if 
they  habitually  entered  it  from  the  east  instead  of 
the  west,  soutli  in  lieu  of  north.  As  it  is,  tourists 
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always  come  to  it  cither  from  France,  or  Switzer-  Milan  were  the  Guzeltn  Ufficiale  and  a  few  literarj- 
land,  or  Germany,  —  countries  in  which  material  and  dramatic  broadsheets.  At  the  pwsent  day 
civilization  has  undoubtedly  been  canied  to  a  far  Milan  has  as  many  daily  papers  as  Loudon,  one  of 
higher  pitch ;  and  the  result  is,  that  they  notice  the  which,  the  Perxeveranza,  is  entitled  to  rank  in  the 
positive  inferiority  of  the  southern  land,  and  over-  first  class  of  Continental  journals.  Tlie  sale  of 
look  the  signs  of  relative  improvement  to  be  .seen  newspapers  in  the  streets  is  very  large ;  book-stalls 
by  those  who  can  use  their  eyes.  It  is  all  very  well  are  plentiful ;  and  the  only  institution  in  Milan 
to  sing  about  “  the  land  of  the  cypress  and  myrtle,”  wliieli  seems  to  me  to  have  suffered  from  the  over- 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fiict,  there  is  an  untidiness,  a  throw  of  the  old  regime  is  the  Opera  of  La  Scala, 
shitllessness,  and  a  lack  of  vigorous  energy  about  which  misses  sadly  the  custom  of  the  music-loving 
Italy  and  the  Italians  which  seem  at  first  sight,  to  Austrian  garrison. 

northern  eye.s,  incompatible  with  any  high  material  Milan,  no  doubt,  43  an  e.\ccptional  instance  of 
development.  Italian  progress ;  but  a  similar  change  may  be  seen 

Many  and  valid  excuses  may  be  urged  for  the  in  any  one  of  the  principal  Italian  towns.  Visit 
extent  to  which  untlurift,  and  indolence,  and  immor-  such  dead-alive  cities  as  Verona,  or  Modena,  or 
ality  prevail  tliroughout  the  Peninsula.  Indeed,  —  Bologna,  or  Padua,  and  you  will  see  in  all  of  them 
given  such  government,  and  such  ])olitical  and  so-  the  evidences  of  increased  activity,  of  new  specular 
cial  conditions  as  have  existed  in  Italy  for  centuries,  tion,  of  a  larger  and  freer  life.  The  streets  are  be- 
—  I  do  not  see  how  the  result  could  have  well  been  ing  improved  and  enlarged,  the  shops  are  brighter, 
otlier  than  it  has  been.  Still,  I  admit  freely,  that  the  hotels  and  cafes  better ;  there  is  more  move- 
unless  a  free  national  life  develops  higher  qualities  ment  about  the  streets  ;  there  are  new  bookstores 
than  the  nation,  as  a  nation,  as  yet  pos.sesses,  no  opened,  and  in  every  town  of  any  size  there  is  a 
very  high  degree  of  national  culture  or  greatness  dailjr  local  press. 

can  be  looked  for  south  of  the  Alps.  All  I  contend  If  any  town  has  suffered  from  recent  changes,  it 
is,  that  it  is  far  too  early  to  pronounce  positively  as  is  Turin ;  and  yet  the  old  capital  of  Piedmont  is 
to  the  effects  of  the  political  emancipation  of  the  busier  and  more  prosperous-looking  than  it  was  even 
Peninsula,  and  that  sueh  symptoms  as  are  forthcom-  in  the  days  when  for  a  time  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
ing  point  to  a  favorable  judgment.  If  you  want  to  kingdom.  In  fact,  the  only  towns  I  visited  in  free 
learn  what  Italian  towns  were  ten  years  ago,  you  can  Italy  where  there  were  no  signs  of  the  place  being 
learn  easily  enough  by  visiting  one  of  the  provincial  go-Srhead  were,  characteristicallv  enough,  Ravenna 
cities  which  still  eiyoy  the  blessing  of  being  subject  and  Loretto,  —  towns  in  which  from  accidental  cir- 
to  the  rule  of  the  lioly  See.  You  will  find  there  an  cumstances  the  clerical  element  still  reigns  su- 
utter  apparent  stagnation,  a  dead,  dull  monotony,  preme. 

No  houses  are  being  built ;  no  papc'rs  are  published ;  One  of  the  most  obvious  changes  in  Italy  —  and 
no  shops  are  open,  otherwise,  with  any  pretension  to  my  view  one  of  the  most  hopeful  symptoms  for 
to  l)e  more  than  mere  depots  of  miscellaneous  the  future  of  the  country  —  is  the  extraordinary 
goods ;  no  book-stalls  are  to  be  found  ;  there  is  no  development  of  the  Press  throughout  the  whole  of 
movement  in  the  streets,  no  indication  of  any  active  the  country.  It  may  be  said  that,  intellectually, 
public  life.  But  wherever  the  Sub- Alpine  kingdom,  these  Italian  papers  are  of  no  great  value.  They 
as  the  Vatican  still  delights  to  call  the  Itegno  are,  it  is  true,  constructed  mainly  after  the  French 
d’ Italia,  has  pushed  its  raUroads,  there  is  life,  and  model,  give  but  little  news,  are  violent  in  their 
movement,  and  change.  Take  the  city  of  Milan  as  language,  personal  in  their  abuse  of  one  another, 
an  instance.  It  was  a  town  always  much  frequented  and  much  addicted  to  declamation.  The  system  of 
by  tourists ;  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Austri-  advertising  is  in  its  infancy  in  Italy  ;  the  people 
an  Government  in  Italy ;  it  was  governed,  like  all  are  naturally  penurious  about  small  expenses :  pa- 
the  Austrian  possessions,  by  an  administration  which  pers  have  to  be  brought  out  at  a  ven’  low  price, 
reflected  most  favorably  with  the  administrations  of  and,  in  consequence,  there  are  very  lew  of  them 
all  the  purely  Italian  States ;  it  was  the  centre  then,  which  are  at  all  valuable  commercial  properties,  or 
as  it  is  now,  of  the  trade  of  Lombardy.  Materially,  which  can  afford  any  outlay  on  reporters  or  con¬ 
it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  gained  by  its  annexa-  tributors.  The  result  of  this  state  of  things  is  that 
tion  to  Italy.  It  lost  its  quasi-imperial  character,  they  are  mostly  written  by  professional  men  of  no 
it  gained  nothing  beyond  the  freedom  common  to  great  standing,  or  graduates  fresh  from  the  schools, 
any  one  of  its  many  commercial  rivals.  And  yet,  or  minor  government  officials,  who,  in  default  of 
since  the  day  that  the  Austrians  quitted  it  ten  years  direct  remuneration,  try  to  make  a  more  or  less 
ago,  it  has  become  a  changed  city.  New  quarters  honest  profit  from  their  journalis^tic  pursuits.  Still 
have  been  erected,  splendid  public  buildings  have  by  degrees  journalism  is  becoming  more  of  a  pro- 
been  added  to  the  town,  which  now  boasts,  amongst  fession  in  Italy  than  it  has  ever  been  before ;  and 
other  things,  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  railway  there  are  several  influential  papers,  like  the  Nazione 
termini  upon  tlie  Continent,  and  of  the  finest  arcade  of  Florence,  which  are  really  profitable  concerns, 
in  the  world.  The  shops  which  line  the  Corso  ri-  and  command  such  talent  as  is  available.  More- 
val  those  of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  brilliancy  ;  and,  over,  I  noted  a  decided  change  in  the  character  of 
though  the  name  of  “  Milan  improvements  ”  may  the  Italian  papers  since  the  ^riod  when  I  was  for- 
possibly  be  distasteful  to  many  English  speculators,  merly  in  the  habit  of  perusing  them.  They  had 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  mat  the  improve-  become  more  local  and  less  national,  —  more  full  of 
ments  are  remunerative  to  the  city  if  not  to  the  for-  news,  less  liberal  of  general  essays, 
eign  shareholders.  I  know  of  no  town  in  Italy,  Even  in  the  minor  cities  the  press^  has  letters 
and  few  in  Europe,  where  the  hotels  are  so  hand-  about  local  grievances ;  enters  into  discussions  on 
some  or  so  good  as  in  the  Lombard  capital ;  and  local  politics :  and  reports  local  incidents  to  an 
two  of  the  best  of  them  —  the  Cavour  and  the  Villa  extent  unknown  long  after  1859,  the  date  from 
de  Milano  —  lay  themselves  out  for  native,  not  for  which  most  modem  Italian  newspapers  reckon  their 
tourist,  custom.  1  can  remember  the  time,  a  very  existence.  In  fact,  there  is  growing  up,  if  the  press 
few  years  ago,  when  the  only  papers  published  in  is  a  fair  indication,  an  active  local  life  throughout 
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the  Peninsula ;  and  it  is  no  small  gain  if  the  Ital¬ 
ians  are  ^tting  to  think  more  of  their  own  house¬ 
hold  .iffairs,  lees  of  foreign  politics  and  international 
questions. 

Even,  however,  taking  the  periodical  literature 
of  Italy  at  the  lowest  estimate*,  no  candid  observer 
can  overlook  the  evidences  of  the  intellectual  crav¬ 
ing  of  which  the  mere  existence  of  such  an  infinite 
numlxT  of  local  journals  is  abundant  proof.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Monnier’s  statement,  in  1861,  out  of 
twenty-two  millions  who  formed  the  then  Regno 
d’ltalia,  seventeen  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  the  most  elomentarv- 
education  amidst  the  masses,  the  demand  fur  news- 

{laj^s  of  some  kind  is  more  wide-spread  throughout 
taly  than  in  any  other  country  with  wliieh  I  am 
acquainted,  except  the  United  Stati*s  of  America. 
In  the  same  way  schools  are  springing  up  in  every 
direction.  I  am  told  that  the  adult  schools  an* 
largely  attended.  It  is  certain  that  you  cannot  go 
through  any  decent-sized  Italian  town  without  no¬ 
ticing  newly  painted  placards  over  many  a  doorwav, 
announcing  tliat  schools  for  boys  or  girls  are  held 
witliin.  In  other  words,  tuition  has  become  a  prof¬ 
itable  trade,  which  it  never  was  in  the  good  old 
da^  of  the  grand-dukes  and  legates. 

The  vei^  grumbling  against  the  Government  and 
the  new  regime,  of  which  you  read  so  much  in  the 
public  prints  of  Italy,  and  hear  so  much  in  private 
conversation,  apjK'ars  to  me  a  healthy  svmptom. 
On  the  Pincio  steps  at  Rome,  leading  from  the 
Piazza  di  Spagna,  there  used  to  be  —  and  I  dare 
say  still  is  —  an  old  beggar,  who  always  droned  out 
as  you  passed  him,  “  Cattivi  tempi,"  (the  times  are 
bad  1  'i  and  then  held  out  his  hand  for  alms.  The 
crouening  naendicant  droning  over  the  hardness  of 
the  times  always  seemed  to  me  a  type  of  Italy  be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution.  But  the  grumbling  you  hear 
nowadays  has  no  kinship  with  that  of  the  Roman 
beggar.  That  the  times  are  hard  and  out  of  joint 
is  the  opinion  of  many  free  Italians,  but  they  look 
to  mend  them  by  their  own  efforts,  not  by  an  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  charity  of  foreigners.  An  Italian  dep¬ 
uty,  whose  patriotism,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
Garibaldian  school,  would  be  di“emed  of  no  very  ad¬ 
vanced  order,  who  holds  that  Italy  can  manage  very 
well  without  Rome  for  the  present,  and  who  believes 
the  red-shirted  volunteers  aid  very  little  towards  the 
emancipation  of  their  country,  assun-d  me  the  other 
day  that  whatever  amount  of  irritation  you  might 
hear  expressed  at  the  alleged  shortcomings  of  the 
Government,  you  would  not  find  a  single  man,  not 
directly  connected  with  the  Church  or  the  deposed 
dynasties,  who  would  not  admit  that  anything  was 
preferable  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient 
regime.  And  this  statement  I  believe  to  express 
fairly  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  Italy  of  to^ay. 
The  revolution  which  upset  the  Bourbons  and  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Austrians,  is  not  yet  ended ;  but,  short 
as  its  duration  has  been,  it  has  already  lasted  long 
enough  to  teach  the  Italians  that  no  price  is  too 
heavy  to  pay  for  unity. 
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How  many  years  it  is  since  we  first  made  the  ac- 
miaintance  of  "the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution,  we 
snonld  hardly  care  to  say;  how  many  years  had 
passed  without  our  having  visited  it  until  this  pres¬ 
ent  month  of  May,  we  almost  forget.  So  many 
years  that,  as  we  made  our  way  to  it  the  other  day, 
we  had  strong  doubts  whether  our  recollections  of 


it  would  turn  out  correct,  or  whether  it  had  under¬ 
gone  the  surprising  change  that  seems  to  come  over 
everything  that  one  has  not  happened  to  see  since 
boyhood. 

We  recollect  always  havin"  had  our  doubts,  in 
our  extreme  youth,  about  the  Polytechnic.  Hiere 
was  an  indefinable  feeling  as  if  it  were  not  a  real, 
out-and-out,  holiday  place  ;  as  if  our  education 
were  in  some  way'  going  on  whenever  we  were  there. 
Instruction,  we  frit,  lurked  behind  amusement,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  forecast,  from  the  programme 
of  the  entei'tainments,  exactly  at  what  point  the 
baleful  genius  of  mental  improvement  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  claim  its  victim.  There  were  diverting 
objects  to  look  at,  doubtless,  but  even  machinery  in 
motion  —  a  charming  object  always  to  any  boy  of 
a  well-regulated  mind  —  can  be  turned  to  an  evil 
educational  account.  A  flavor  of  chemicals  also 
pen'aded  the  building,  and  suggested  unpleasant 
instructive  references  to  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
other  gases,  satisfactory  enough  when  combined  in 
experiments  concluding  pleasantly  with  a  bang  or 
a  flash  of  fire,  but  evil  to  he.ir  alxmt  in  an  hour's 
lecture. 

Tliere  were  suggestive  whirring  straps  and  wheels 
in  the  entrance-hall  in  those  days,  inspiring  delusive 
hopes  as  to  the  quantity  of  moving  machinery  above. 
The  first  view  of  the  hall  itself  was  very  pleasing. 
A  large  raised  basin,  or  tank,  filled  the  centre  of 
the  floor,  and  on  its  limpid  waters  floated  absolutely 
maddening  models  of  ships,  steamers,  life-boats,  and 
other  vessels  which  we  felt  we  would  have  ppven 
worlds  to  possess.  Lighthouses,  piers,  and  docks 
rose  at  intervals  around  this  delightful  harbor,  and 
two  or  three  small  cork  sailors,  illustrative  of  the 
superior  merits  of  somebody’s  life-bc“lts,  floated, 
smiling  and  blue-jacketed,  on  its  serene  surface.  A 
railway  ran  along  the  side  of  the  tank,  and  its  ter¬ 
minus  at  the  far  end  was  fl.anked  by  a  deep  green 
jjool,  into  which  the  diving-bell,  mysterious  en¬ 
gine,  was  let  down,  full  of  adventimms  spirits,  who 
invariably'  returned  to  the  upper  air  flushed  and 
shi*epish. 

From  this  pool,  too,  would  emerge  the  diver, 
clad  in  that  tremendous  costume,  specially  invent¬ 
ed,  as  we  then  supposed,  expressly  for  our  discom¬ 
fiture,  and  after  mysteriously  rapping  his  helmet 
with  a  couple  of  halfpence  just  fi^ed  up  from  the 
bottom,  would  sink  back  into  the  water,  a  goggle- 
eyed  monster.  Twice  in  our  very  e.arly'  vouth  we 
recollect  arousing  the  echoes  of  the  neighborhood 
with  our  shrieks  at  this  alarming  spectacle ;  once  it 
was  even  found  necessary  to  bear  us  with  ignominy 
into  Regent  Street.  It  was  long  before  we  could 
feel  at  all  comfortable  in  that  tremendous  presence. 

Much  niOTe  to  our  taste  was  the  glass-blowing 
stall,  whereon  were  exhibited  ships,  long-tailed 
birds,  and  other  desirable  objects.  At  these  art- 
trt'asiues  we  were  never  tired  ot  gazing.  The  glass 
cases  around  the  walls,  on  the  other  hand,  we  usu¬ 
ally  tliought  it  well  to  avoid,  as  containing  not  unfie- 
qnent  educational  pitfalls,  too  readily  lending  them¬ 
selves  to  cross  -  questioning.  The  very  lectures 
themselves,  as  we  remembered  them,  were  doubtful. 
The  darkened  room  for  dissolving  views,  marie 
lanterns,  and  similar  entertainments,  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  pleasant,  and  favorable  to  secret  scriramaMS 
with  our  friends,  by  reason  of  the  difficulty  of  ulti¬ 
mate  detection;  but  even  here  useful  knowledge 
was  always  lying  in  wait  for  us. 

On  the  present  occasion  we  are  in  search  of  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  and  have  only  time  for  a  hasty' 
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glance  at  the  general  contents  of  the  building ;  but 
ft  presently  st^es  us  very  forcibly  that  if  the  boys 
of  this  day  are  at  all  like  the  boys  of  our  day,  they 
must  find  it  just  a  little  dull  at  the  Polytechnic. 

The  long  basin,  we  find,  has  disappeared,  ships, 
lighthouses,  sailors,  and  all,  except  at  the  diver’s 
end,  and  there  is  still  the  cool,  green  pool.  The 
diving-bell  still  hangs  in  its  (fid  place;  a  man 
leans  against  a  pillar  hard  by,  polishing  the  diver’s 
helmet.  Can  he  be  the  diver  himself?  Ho  looks 
low-spirit-“d,  as  a  man  might  be  expected  to  l<x)k 
who  has  much  to  do  with  such  a  costiunc.  Our 
fHend  the  glass-blower  has  moved  from  the  gallery 
where  he  (or  was  it  his  grandfather  ?  )  used  to  turn 
out  the  birds  with  leathery  tails,  and  has  a  front 
place  on  the  floor.  We  liked  him  better  where  he 
was ;  it  was  a  quieter  place,  a  go(xl  place  to  retire 
to  when  it  was  considered  advisable  to  avoid  tem¬ 
porarily  the  observation  of  our  elders.  The  wheel 
of  life  —  it  was  called  something  else  when  we 
knew  it  first,  years  back,  and  before  it  was  brought 
out  as  a  great  novelty  a  few  months  ago  —  still 
spins  round  in  the  gallery ;  there  is  a  sample  vase 
of  wax  fruit  that  seems  like  an  old  familiar  friend. 
One  side  of  the  gallery  is  ornamented  witli  sec¬ 
tional  views  of  geological  strata,  surmounted  in 
each  case  by  an  appropriate  landscape.  The  boys 
have  a  bad  time  or  it  in  this  galleiy  ;  as  we  pass  by, 
fragments  of  geologitsal  information,  mon;  or  less 
(generally  more)  inaccurate,  are  borne  upon  the 
aur ;  blue  lias,  London  clay,  and  old  red  sandstone 
are  on  active  service. 

Tlie  glass  cases  along  the  other  gallerv’  are  filled 
with  the  most  heterogeneous  mixture  of  gtXKls. 
Why  Miss  Blank  should  have  presented  the  Insti¬ 
tution  with  her  false  teeth,  not  to  say  gums,  it  is 
difiScult  to  make  out ;  and  although  a  wo<^  bracket, 
“carved,  by  pcniiission,  by  a  footman  in  service 
during  liis  leisure  moments  when  the  family  are 
dining  out  ”  (he  seems  to  have  had  no  leisure  mo¬ 
ments  but  under  tliese  circumstances),  is  highly 
creditable  to  its  author,  it  can  scarcely  be  consid¬ 
ered  either  remarkable  or  diverting.  Turning  from 
objects  such  as  these,  there  is  on  view  a  collection 
of  busts  of  a  verj'  appalling  nature ;  one  in  a  wig, 
presumably  that  of  the  ’ate  Lord  Brougham,  being, 
unspitakably  tremendous ;  but  candor  compels  the 
admission  that  outside  the  lecture-rooms,  at  all 
events,  there  is  not  much  more  amusement  than  in 
the  old  days,  perhaps  even  not  quite  so  mneh.  The 
bazaar  element  is  decidedly  stronger  than  of  yore, 
and  it  may  be  delicately  hinted  that  the  ladies  who 
preside  at  the  stalls  are  somewhat  pertinacious  in 
their  efibrts  to  do  business.  And  it  cannot  with 
truth  be  said  tliat  the  objects  for  sale  possess  any  par¬ 
ticular  attraction,  being,  indeed,  for  the  most  ]>art, 
of  a  rather  uninteresting  and  unsatisfactory  sort. 

But  our  business  is  not  with  patent  cement,  or 
novel  processes  in  photography,  or  feeble  little 
“  specimens.”  We  have  a  more  important  matter 
on  hand. 

Our  classical  reminiscences  have  left  us  with  the 
conviction  that,  when  Vulcan  forged  the  bolts  of 
Jove,  the  scene  must  have  been,  as  the  graphic 
reporter  has  it,  “  one  of  terrific  grandeiur.”  We 
pictured  to  ourselves  the  lame  g(xi  and  his  Cyclo¬ 
pean  assistants,  hammering  and  forging  the  celes¬ 
tial  weapons  in  some  flaming  cavern  of  Etna  or 
Vesuvius,  amid  an  eternal  din  like  that  of  a  chain- 
cable  factory  crossed  with  a  rolling-mill.  Lurid 
smoke  rolls  heavily  upward  through  the  fiery  air ; 
the  molten  lava  rushes  forth  on  its  work  of  destruc¬ 


tion  ;  while  the  lightnings,  that  now  and  again  play 
round  the  top  of  the  groaning  mountain,  proclaim 
to  a  trembling  world  the  tremendous  nature  of  the 
operations  going  on  below. 

Although  we  had  inspected  electrical  machines, 
and  had  looked  as  scientific  as  possible  at  the  sparks 
we  had  seen  elicited  from  them,  the  grand  and 
heroic  idea  of  lightning-making  had  never  left  us. 
Consequently,  when  we  were  told  that  lightning 
was  made  and  exhibited  at  certain  stated  hours,  in 
the  unromantic  district  of  Regent  Street,  we  re¬ 
ceived  the  statement  with  some  incredulity  ;  and 
it  was  to  test  its  truth  that,  after  many  years,  we 
came  to  revisit  the  Polytechnic.  Let  us  endeavor 
to  give  some  account  o^  what  we  learn  from  the  lu¬ 
cid  and  interesting  lecture,  wliich  explained  to  us 
the  extraordinary  performances  of  the  great  Induc¬ 
tion  CoU. 

It  was  discovered  by  Faradav,  many  years  ago, 
tliat  a  coil  of  wire,  wound  Icxisely  round  a  magnet, 
became  actively  electric  at  the  moment  when  the 
magnet  was  either  placed  within  its  folds  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  them,  and  also  that  a  galvanic  current,  in 
passing  round  a  conducting  circuit,  produces  an  “  in¬ 
duced  ”  current  in  another  conductor  that  surrounds 
the  first.  A  galvanic  current  is  usually  generated 
by  what  is  called  a  galvanic  battery,  consisting  of 
two  dissimilar  metals  or  other  substances,  technical¬ 
ly  named  elements,  not  touching  each  other,  but 
immersed  in  some  acid  fluid.  Chemical  action  is 
excited,  and  electricity,  in  the  form  known  as  gal¬ 
vanism,  is  set  free.  If  the  elements  are  connected 
together,  outside  the  acid,  by  a  piece  of  wire,  or  any 
other  conductor,  the  electricity  will  piwceed  from 
one  element,  called  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery, 
and  will  pass  along  the  wire  to  the  other  or  nega¬ 
tive  pole,  thus  making  what  is  called  a  circuit.  If 
tlie  wire  be  interrupted,  the  electricity,  if  present  in 
sufficient  quantity  will  leap  across  the  gap  in  the 
form  of  a  visible  spark.  Ii  the  gap  be  fillecl  by  any 
substance  capable  of  being  chemically  decomposed 
by  electricity,  the  decomposition  will  take  place. 
In  all  this  we  have  only  the  galvanic  battery,  and 
the  primary  current  directly  proceeding  from  it. 

Now,  Faraday’s  discovery  was,  that  this  galvanic 
or  primarj'  current,  at  the  moment  when  it  begins 
to  flow,  and  again  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  to 
flow,  produces  a  secondary  or  induced,  and  perfetrt- 
ly  independent  current,  in  another  conductor  wound 
around  the  first,  but  not  in  contact  with  it.  At  the 
moment  when  the  primary  current  begins  to  flow, 
the  induced  cummt  passes  in  the  same  direction 
witli  it ;  but  at  the  moment  when  the  primary  cur¬ 
rent  ceases  to  flow,  the  induced  current  passes  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Instead  of  being,  as  in  the 
primary  current,  continuous,  the  induced  current  is 
only  momentary;  and,  in  order  to  produce  it  at 
leasure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  contrivan(» 
y  which  to  cut  oflT  and  to  restore  the  primary  cur¬ 
rent  as  often  as  may  be  desired.  As  often  as  it  is 
cut  off,  the  reverse  induced  current  passes ;  as  often 
as  it  is  restored,  the  direct  induced  current  passea 
The  instrument  used  for  this  purpose  is  called  a 
break,  or  contact  breaker.  It  is  placed  in  a  gap 
in  the  primary  or  galvanic  circuit,  (K)mmunicating 
with  one  extremity  of  the  gap,  and  capable  of  being 
made  to  touch  the  other  extremity  also.  When  it 
touches,  it  is  said  to  “  make  ”  contact,  and,  when  it 
ceases  to  touch,  it  “  breaks  ”  contact. 

Not  only  does  the  magnet,  like  the  prima^  cur¬ 
rent,  induce  eletrtricity,  but  a  piece  of  soft  iron  is 
rendered  magnetic  during  the  passage  of  a  primary 
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current  through  a  coil  of  wire  surrounding  it.  If 
the  iron  he  massive,  it  retains  its  magnetic  quality 
for  a  few  moments  after  the  galvanic  current 
ceases ;  but,  if  it  be  of  small  bulk,  it  gives  up  its 
magnetism  immediately. 

In  the  manufacture  of  a  “  coil  ”  for  the  display  of 
induced  eleetricii^,  all  the  foregoing  facts  arc  taken 
into  account.  The  centre,  or  core,  of  the  coil  is 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  soft  iron  wire.  Around  this 
is  wound  the  wire  for  the  primary  current,  and 
around  this  again  the  wire  for  the  secondary  current. 
When  the  ends  of  the  primary  wire  are  connected 
with  the  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  the  core 
of  iron  wires  becomes  a  core  of  magnets,  and  hence 
assists  the  primary  current  in  inducing  electricitv 
in  the  secondary  wire.  When  the  ends  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  wire  are  disconnected  from  the  battery,  the  core 
ceases  to  be  magnetic,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the 
magnet  assists  the  cessation  of  the  primary  current 
in  ^uin  inducing  electricity  in  the  secondary  wire. 

Tne  largest  induction  coils  hitherto  made  have 
been  about  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  in  length,  by 
about  four  inches  in  diameter.  Seven  miles  has 
been  about  the  extreme  limit  of  length  of  the  sec- 
ondarj’  wire ;  and  nine  inches  the  greatest  length 
of  spark  that  could  be  obtained.  With  these  fig¬ 
ures  as  standards  of  comparison,  we  approach  the 
“  monster  coil  ”  now  under  consideration. 

In  this,  the  central  core  of  iron  wires  is  composed 
of  pieces  each  five  feet  long,  and  the  thickness  of 
knitting-needles,  the  whole  core  being  five  inches 
in  diameter.  The  primary  wire  is  of  copper,  thirty- 
seven  hundred  and  seventy  yards  in  length.  The  sec¬ 
ondary  wire  is  also  of  copper,  and  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  in  length.  The  rods  of  the  core  are 
separated  firom  one  another,  or  insulated,  by  being 
wound  round  with  cotton,  and  the  primary  wire  is 
covered  in  a  similar  manner.  The  secondary  wire  is 
covered  with  silk ;  and  all  these  coverings  are  re¬ 
quired  in  order  to  force  the  current  to  keep  within 
each  wire,  or  to  pass  along  its  length,  instead  of 
escaping  from  it  laterally  to  contiguous  turns  of  the 
spiral.  The  whole  apparatus  is  enclosed  within 
cylinders  of  vulcanite,  and  is  mounted  on  strong 
supports,  themselves  similarly  covered.  The  ends 
of  the  secondary  wire  issue  one  from  each  extremity 
of  the  coil,  and  are  connected  to  “  terminals,”  one  of 
which  is  a  point,  and  the  other  a  polished  disc  of 
metal.  They  stand  on  movable  columns  in  front  of 
the  coil ;  and  the  wires,  when  neeessaiy,  can  be  de¬ 
tached  from  the  terminals,  and  attached  to  any  oth¬ 
er  apparatus  that  may  be  required.  When  the 
primary  wire  is  connected  with  a  powerful  galvanic 
battery,  and  contact  is  made,  the  core  becomes  a 
bundle  of  magnets,  and  this  bundle  combines  with 
the  primar)'  wire  to  induce  an  electric  current  in 
the  secondary  wire.  When  contact  is  broken,  the 
primar}’  current  ceases  to  flow,  the  core  loses  its 
magnetism,  and  an  electric  current  is  again  induced 
in  tne  secondaiy  wii  e.  If  the  terminals  he  not  too 
far  apart,  this  induced  current  leaps  across  the  ^ace 
between  them  in  the  form  of  a  visible  spark  or  flash. 

There  is  yet  another  piece  of  subsidiarj-  appara¬ 
tus,  called  the  condenser.  This  consists  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  sheets  of  insulated  tinfoil,  connected 
together,  and  with  the  primary  wire,  to  which  they 
form  a  sort  of  loop  circuit.  The  condenser  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  afibrd  a  safety-valve,  or  reservoir  of  space 
for  the  primary  current,  and  a  security  against  any 
injury  being  done  to  the  primary  wire  by  the  sud¬ 
den  rushing  into  it  of  a  stream  of  electricity. 

The  first  endeavors  to  work  the  new  coil  were 


frustrated  by  its  own  powers  of  destruction.  It 
melted  the  platinum,  and  burnt  up  the  brass  of  the 
original  contact  breaker.  When  used  with  a  small 
amount  of  condenser  surface,  it  burst  the  primary 
wire  into  fragments,  and  escaped  from  it  laterally. 
AVhen  these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the 
whole  apparatus  was  in  order,  it  afforded  a  spark, 
or  rather  a  flash  of  lightning,  twenty-nine  inches  in 
length,  and  apparently  about  a  third  of  an  inch  in 
width.  The  length  was  measured,  of  course,  by  the 
distance  between  the  terminals,  and  when  this  ex¬ 
ceeded  twenty-nine  inches,  no  distinct  flash  was 
given.  For  a  distance  within  its  power  to  cross,  it 
would  almost  seem  that  the  electricity,  like  a  strong 
leaper,  makes  an  efibrt  proportionate  to  the  re¬ 
sistance  to  be  overcome.  Wnen  the  tenninals  are 
distant,  but  still  witliin  the  twenty-nine  inch  limit, 
the  flash  strikes  upon  the  disc  with  a  he.avy  shock 
and  a  loud  report.  ^Vhen  they  are  near  together, 
or  within  two  or  three  inches,  the  flash  gushes  forth 
without  noise,  and  lazily,  like  a  spurt  of  molten 
metal,  or  of  dense  flame ;  and  from  this  “  flaming 
spark,”  as  it  is  called,  the  flaming  portion  can  be 
blown  aside  by  bellows,  leaving  the  actual  course  of 
the  electricity  distinctly  visible.  Either  the  flam¬ 
ing  spark  or  the  longer  one  will  perforate  consider¬ 
able  thicknesses  of  glass,  and  five  inches  of  solid 
plate  glass  have  already  been  pierced  by  it.  At 
one  visit  we  chanced  to  see  a  remarkable  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  way  in  which  metallic  surfaces  may  serve 
to  attract  lightning.  The  outer  covering  of  the 
coil  display's  the  name  and  address  of  Mr.  Apps, 
its  maker,  in  gold  letters  of  considerable  size.  In 
taking  a  long  spark,  the  stands  that  support  the 
tenninals  were  placed  nearer  to  the  coil  than  usual ; 
and  the  attraction  of  these  gold-leaf  surfaces  was 
sufficient  to  divert  the  spark  fiom  its  course,  and 
visibly  to  break  it  up  into  portions. 

In  the  darkened  theatre  at  the  Polytechnic,  the 
long  flash  lights  up  the  room  and  the  audience  with 
the  peculiar  lurid  glare  so  well  known  as  an  efiect 
of  brilliant  lightning  at  night,  and  displays  the 
features  and  action  of  every  one  present.  But  it  is 
curious  to  note  that,  the  flash  being  of  instantane¬ 
ous  duration  only,  it  allows  no  motion  to  be  seen. 
We  should  think,  if  guided  by  our  consciousness 
alone,  that  the  flash  lasted  an  appreciable  time; 
but  this  would  be  an  error,  due  to  the  persistence 
of  the  impression  on  the  eye,  after  the  flash  itself 
had  ceased.  If  the  room  be  made  perfectly  dark, 
and  if  the  spectators  all  raise  their  arms  and  wave 
their  hands  to  and  fro  as  quickly  as  they  can,  the 
flash  will  display  the  position  of  the  arms,  but  not 
the  movements  of  the  hands.  White  the  flash  lasts, 
the  hand  has  no  time  to  move,  and  is  consequently 
seen,  as  if  motionless,  in  the  position  in  which 
the  flash  finds  it.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  same  effect  in  a  more  complete  way  by 
affixing  a  picture  to  a  revolving  disc.  When  the 
disc  revolves  so  rapidly  that  no  outlines  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  can  be  distinguished  by  means  of  any  ordinary 
light,  they  will  be  perfectly  seen  in  a  darkened 
room  by  the  light  of  the  flash.  It  lasts  so  short  a 
time,  that  the  revolving  disc  does  not  change  its 
position  in  the  brief  period. 

It  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  advantage  expected 
from  the  new  coil,  that  it  allows  all  the  luminous 
and  all  the  destructive  phenomena  of  chamber 
electricity  to  be  exhibited,  in  hitherto  unapproached 
beauty  and  intensity.  Men  of  science  anticipate 
from  it  new  discoveries  of  mgh  importance.  In 
the  intervals  between  the  public  exhibitions  of  arti- 
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ficial  lightning,  the  effects  of  the  coil  are  being 
closely  studied  by  those  who  are  best  able  to  ap¬ 
preciate  them ;  and  we  believe  no  long  time  will  be 
required  in  order  to  prove  that  Mr.  Pepper,  in  his 
ever  zealous  catering  for  the  entertainment  and  in¬ 
struction  of  his  esMcial  public,  has  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  real  and  solid  scientific  progress. 


THE  WEDDING  DAY. 

The  author  of  “  Giants  and  Dwarfs  ”  has  here* 
brought  together,  from  a  variety  of  sources  ancient 
and  modern,  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  betroth¬ 
al  and  matrimony  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  tlie  earth. 
He  has  searched  amidst  the  ancient  records  of  the 
primitive  Jews,  the  historians  and  poets  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  and  has  not  neglected  to  avail  himself 
of  the  monumental  history  of  Assyria  and  Egypt,  in 
order  to  obtain  memorials  of  marriage  customs,  and 
to  trace  back  to  their  origin  the  many  curious  super¬ 
stitions  in  connection  with  them,  which  e.xist  alike 
amon^  civilized  and  uncivilized  nations.  Our  au¬ 
thor,  liowever,  does  not  profess  to  give  “  an  e.\- 
haustive  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  matri¬ 
mony,  nor  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  could  or  can  be  legally  effected,  nor 
a  disquisition  upon  the  religious,  social,  and  domes¬ 
tic  relations  and  duties  of  married  life.”  He  has 
rather  endeavored  to  chronicle  and  to  reduce  to  a 
form  suitable  for  popular  reading  the  different 
modes  in  which  the  marriage  contact  was  entered 
into  from  the  earliest  times,  and  the  many  singular 
usages  which  were  associated  with  the  weddings  of 
our  ancestors.  Such  is  the  aim  and  purpose  of  the 
author,  and  as  he  confesses  that  his  volumes  are 
especially  intended  for  popular  reading,  we  cannot 
of  course  justly  criticise  them  as  a  work  intended 
to  satisfy  the  student  of  social  dynamics.  And  yet 
we  must  find  some  fault  with  the  form  into  winch 
he  has  thrown  his  volumes.  Although  his  work  is 
not  intended  as  a  systematic  treatise,  we  do  look  for 
a  judicious  arrangement  of  facts,  even  in  a  popular 
work.  Why  should  that  long-suffering  mortal,  the 
general  ri'ader,  have  to  do  all  the  generalization  for 
himself,  while  the  philosopher,  better  fitted  for  the 
duty,  finds  in  works  intended  fur  hi^)erusal  that  it 
has  already  been  done  for  him  ?  This  we  take  to 
be  the  prevalent  omission  in  authors  who  write  for 
the  multitude,  and  who  imagine  that  the  devourers 
of  books,  the  classes  who  live  upon  the  latest  and 
most  gorgeously  got  up  works  of  the  circulating 
libraiyr,  care  not  for  style  and  arrangement,  but 
only  for  new  facts  and  ideas.  We  do  not  find  fault 
with  Mr.  Wood  for  any  defects  of  style  or  careless¬ 
ness  of  composition,  but  we  do  complain  of  his  want 
of  method,  and  the  careless  throwing  together  of  his 
material.  We  can  imagine  our  author  compiling 
his  work  in  the  British  Museum  Library,  writing 
off  so  many  sheets  a  day,  returning  home  and  stick¬ 
ing  them  on  a  file,  and  aflcrwards  packing  them  off 
to  the  publishers  without  taking  any  more  trouble. 
However,  readers  in  search  of  novel  information  on 
the  subjects  on  which  Mr.  Wood  treats  will  find 
plenty  in  the  volumes  before  us.  We  willingly 
give  the  author  a  proper  amount  of  praise  for  the 
trouble  he  has  taken  with  his  Inde.x  and  Tables  of 
Contents,  wliich  arc  full  and  complete ;  and  in  a 
book  of  this  kind  full  headings  to  the  several 
chapters  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Not  the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work 
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before  us  is  that  devoted  to  the  archaeology  of  mar¬ 
riage  among  the  early  Christians,  and  more  espe¬ 
cially  among  our  own  ancestors.  Christian  mar¬ 
riage  appc‘ars  to  have  grown  out  of  the  marital 
customs  of  the  Jews,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  olden  times  it  was  not  a  religious 
ceremony,  but  a  social  contract.  It  was  only  es¬ 
sential  that  the  bridegroom  should  lead  the  bride 
from  her  father’s  house  to  her  new  home  in  the 
presence  of  witnesses.  The  Ancient  Britons  occa¬ 
sionally  celebrated  their  marriages  at  a  cromlech  in 
the  open  air,  but  more  frequen^’  no  ceremony  of 
this  kind  was  gone  through.  The  Anglo-Saxons 
held  the  nuptial  tie  in  the  greatest  resjject,  and  no 
marriage  was  lawful  without  the  consent  of  the 
woman’s  Mundbora  or  guardian :  — 

“  If  such  consent  was  not  obtained,  the  husband 
was  liable  to  penalties,  and  he  acquired  no  legal 
rights  over  either  the  wife  or  her  goods.  For  this 
consent  the  lover  always  paid  a  mode  or  price,  in 
the  nature  of  a  present,  according  to  the  rank  of 
the  lady,  ft  was  therefore  advantageous  to  a  father 
that  the  ‘  spindle-side,’  or  female  part  of  his  family, 
to  use  Alfred’s  term,  should  outnumber  the  ‘  spear- 
side,’  or  male  members  thereof.  The  parties  were 
solemnly  contracted,  and  a  friend  of  the  bridegroom 
became  surety  for  the  woman’s  good  treatment  and 
maintenance.  Her  dowry  was  fixed ;  and  all  the 
relations  of  lK)th  parties  within  the  third  degree 
were  invited  to  the  marriage  feast.  Each  one 
made  some  present  to  the  couple ;  and  the  Mund¬ 
bora  gave  them  arms,  furniture,  cattle,  and  money. 
This  was  called  the  Faderfrum  or  father’s  gift,  and 
was  all  the  fortune  that  the  bridegroom  received. 

“  On  the  day  before  the  wedding,  which  generally 
took  place  within  six  or  eight  weeks  from  the  time 
of  the  contract,  the  invited  friends  of  the  bride¬ 
groom  went  to  his  house,  where  they  spent  the  day 
in  feasting.  On  the  next  momin^  they  went  armed 
and  on  horseback  to  the  house  of  the  bride,  under 
the  conduct  of  the  foremost  man,  to  receive  her, 
and  conduct  her  to  her  husband.  This  martial  show 
was  both  for  compliment  and  to  prevent  a  rescue  by 
any  former  lover.  The  bride  was  led  by  a  matron, 
called  the  brideswoman,  followed  by  many  young 
women,  termed  the  bridesmaids,  and  attended  by 
her  Mundbora  and  other  male  relations.  On  her 
arrival  she  was  received  by  the  bridegroom,  and 
solemnly  betrothed  by  her  guardian. 

“  The  united  companies  then  proceeded  to  the 
church,  attended  by  musicians.  No  marriage  was 
lawful  without  the  presence  of  the  Mundbora  at  the 
ceremony,  and  he  gave  the  bride  to  the  bridegroom, 
saying,  ‘  I  give  her  to  be  thy  honor  and  thy  wife ; 
to  keep  thy  k^'s  and  share  with  thee  in  thy  bed 
and  goods.’  "Ihe  parties  received  the  nuptial  ben¬ 
ediction  from  the  priest,  sometimes  under  a  veil  or 
square  piece  of  cloth,  called  the  care-cloth,  held  at 
each  corner  by  a  man,  to  conceal  the  bride’s  blush¬ 
es  ;  but  tliis  was  not  used  in  cases  where  the  bride 
was  a  widow.  After  the  benediction  both  of  the  par¬ 
ties  were  crowned  with  flowers,  which  were  kept  in 
the  church  for  the  pmrpose.  A  ring  was  used  at 
the  marriage  as  well  as  at  the  betrothal.  Some  au¬ 
thors  say  mat  at  the  marriages  of  the  Anglo-Sax¬ 
ons,  the  Mundbora  presented  the  bridegroom  with 
one  of  the  bride’s  shoes,  as  a  token  of  the  transfer 
of  authority ;  and  she  was  made  to  feel  the 
by  a  blow  on  her  head  given  with  the  shoe.  The 
husband  was  bound  by  oath  to  use  his  wife  well, 
on  failure  of  which  she  might  leave  him  ;  but  he  was 
allowed  to  bestow  a  moderate  castigation  upon  her.” 
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Some  of  Mr.  Wood’s  chapters  on  ancient  legends 
and  the  wedding  customs  of  nations  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe  are,  at  the  least,  very  entertaining, 
an<l  will,  we  doubt  not,  attract  many  readers. 
Here  is  the  account  of  the  wedding-ring  of  Joseph 
and  Mary :  — 

“  Whatever  may  be  the  fact  as  to  the  use  of  mar¬ 
riage  rings  in  the  Bible  days,  monkish  legends  re¬ 
late  that  Joseph  and  Mary  us^  one,  and,  moreover, 
that  it  was  of  onyx  or  amethyst.  It  was  said  to 
have  been  diseovered  in  the  year  996,  when  it  was 
given  by  a  jeweller  from  Jerusalem  to  a  lapidary  of 
Clusium,  who  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  the  wife 
of  a  Miirauis  of  Etruria,  to  make  purchases  for  her. 
The  jeweller  told  the  lapidary  of  the  preciousness 
of  the  relic;  but  he  despised  it,  and  kept  it  for 
several  years  among  other  .articles  of  inferior  value. 
However,  a  miracle  revealed  to  him  its  genuine¬ 
ness  ;  and  it  was  placed  in  a  chmaih,  where  it 
worked  many  curative  wonders.  In  1478  it  was  de¬ 
posited  with  some  Franciscans  at  Clusium,  from 
whom  it  was  stolen ;  and  ultimately  it  found  its  wa^' 
to  Perusia,  where  a  church  was  built  for  it,  and  it 
still  performed  miracles ;  but  they  were,  as  Hone 
says,  trifling  in  comparison  with  its  miraculous  pow¬ 
ers  of  multiplying  itself.  It  existed  in  dififerent 
churches  in  Europe  at  the  same  time,,  and,  each 
ring  being  as  genuine  as  the  others,  it  was  paid  the 
same  honors  b^  the  devout.” 

In  ancient  Sparta,  celiba^-  was  considered  infa¬ 
mous,  and  bv  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  criminal  pro- 
ci“edlng8  miglit  be  taken  against  those  who  married 
late  or  unsuitably,  as  well  as  against  those  who  did 
not  marrj-  at  all.  Plato  wished  to  punish  any  man 
who  did  not  many  before  the  age  of  thirty-five ; 
while  among  the  Romans  Augustus  imposed  a 
bachelor-tax,  which  perhaps  our  modern  legislators 
who  wish  for  the  sj-mpathy  and  approval  of  the  gen¬ 
tler  sex  may  hereafter  see  fit  to  impose  on  the 
defiant  club  dandies  of  the  present  day.  Perhaps, 
however,  the  gay  bachelor  might  reply  that,  l&e 
the  ancient  Scythians  who  would  not  many'  a 
maiden  until  she  had  killed  an  enemy,  he  would  not 
many'  the  fair  one  who  haunts  his  dreams  until  she, 
too,  had  killed  an  enemy ;  until  she  had  overcome 
that  inordinate  love  of  (hx;ss,  that  growing  taste  for 
luxuiy,  and,  above  all,  that  slothful  and  indolent 
temperament  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  true 
happiness  and  social  progress.  There  was  a  custom 
prevalent  in  Albania,  vmch  we  should  gladly  see 
adopted  nearer  home,  in'  order  to  avoid  trouble  and 
to  prevent  those  unpleasant  mistakes  which  are  so 
frequently  occurring  in  highly  civilized  communities. 
The  Albanian  unmarried  girl  wore  a  red  skull-cap, 
upon  which  were  sewn  the  Tuskish  paras  and 
other  coins  which  formed  her  dower.  TTie  larger 
pieces  of  gold  were  always  placed  in  front,  in 
order  to  make  the  damsel  more  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  her  admirers.  But  there  was  an  ancient 
Assyrian  custom  which  also  deserves  conifidera- 
tion :  — 

“  Among  the  ancient  Assj-rians  all  marriageable 
young  girls  were  assembled  in  one  place,  and  the 
^blic  crier  put  them  up  to  sale  one  after  another. 
Tlie  money  which  was  received  for  those  who  were 
handsome,  and  consequently  sold  well,  was  be¬ 
stowed  as  a  wedding  portion  on  those  who  were 
plain.  When  die  most  beautiful  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  more  ordinary  looking  were  offered  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  sum,  and  allotted  to  those  who  were  willing  to 
take  them.  Hence  all  the  women  were  provided 
with  husbands. 


“  The  Babylonians,  like  the  Ass^’rians,  held  a 
kind  of  market  of  their  daughters  at  certain  times 
everj-  year.  They  were  assembled  in  a  public 
place,  where  they  were  exposed  to  general  view, 
and  disposed  of  to  the  best  bidders  by  the  public 
crier.  The  money  given  for  the  purchase  of  the 
handsome  ones  was  applied  to  portion  out  those 
who  were  deficient  in  personal  attractions.  This 
custom  was  said  to  have  originated  with  Atossa, 
the  daughter  of  Belochus.” 

We  will  close  our  notice  of  Mr.  Wood’s  sugges¬ 
tive  and  amusing  volumes  by  alluding  to  a  custom 
prevalent  in  the  East  Indian  Archipelago  among  a 
certain  tribe  called  “  head-hunters,”  who  are  not 
allowed  to  marry  “  until  they  have  made  room  for 
their  probable  progeny  by  cutting  off  the  heads 
of  some  of  those  among  whom  they  are  living.” 
We  commend  this  useful  regulation  to  the  notice 
of  the  stonv-hearted  disciples  of  Malthus  and 
Mill. 
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Enulakd  is  very  anxious  for  a  new  poem  fitjm 
Tennyson. 

Mu.  Dickens  is  no  longer  on  the  sick-list,  but 
has  resumed  his  long  walks  and  his  hard  work. 

Gustave  Dore  has  declined  the  oflScial  in^•ita- 
tion  to  accompany  the  Empress  to  Suez,  his  artistic 
engagements  being  so  numerous  and  pressing  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  absent  himself  from 
his  atelier  in  October. 

It  having  been  stated  in  innumerable  journals 
that  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope  had  lost  his  lawsuit 
against  Baron  Tauchnitz,  the  Leipsic  publisher,  Mr. 
Trollope  throws  a  damper  on  the  gossip  by  saj-ing 
that  he  never  had  a  lawsuit  with  the  Baron. 

Garibauii  is  still  undecided  as  to  the  title 
which  his  novel  is  to  bear.  The  object  of  the  work 
is  to  exhibit  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  priest¬ 
hood.  He  called  it  at  first  “  Celia,”  then  he 
changed  the  name  to  “  Roma  Militante.”  But  he 
is  stiU  dissatisfied. 

An  explosion,  attended  with  a  comical  result, 
hap|)ened  the  other  day  at  Paris.  Through  an  es¬ 
cape  of  gas  a  large  clothing-house  blew  up,  and  the 
people  who  hastened  to  the  scene  of  the  fire  were 
horrified  on  beholding  the  street  strewn  with  legs 
and  arms.  These  limbs,  however,  proved  to  be 
only  the  remains  of  the  innumerable  “  dummies  ” 
stationed  at  the  shop  windows. 

Commenting  on  the  melancholy  news  that  “  the 
French  Ambassador  has  had  his  face  slapped  by  a 
high  Chinese  official  at  Pekin,”  the  Pall  Mall  Ga¬ 
zette  asks :  “  May  we  not  leam  a  lesson  fi^im  a 
barbarous  nation  ?  How  much  blood  and  treas¬ 
ure  would  be  saved  if  two  manly  representatives 
of  difierent  nations,  when  arguments  wore  ex¬ 
hausted,  were  to  strip  and  have  it  out,  then  and 
there,  without  the  intervention  of  fleets  and  ar¬ 
mies  1  ” 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  new  words  and 
phrases  which  French  writers  occasionally  add  to 
the  language  are  often  exceedingly  minted  and  ex- 

Cressive.  ffl.  Nestor  Roqueplan  has  been  very 
appy  in  his  efforts  in  this  direction.  It  is  he  who 
invented  legandin,  and  baptized  la  cocotte.  During 
the  reign  of  Louis  Hiilippe,  observing  how  invari- 
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ably  when  the  griselte  made  a  stop  upwanls  in  the 
path  of  immorality  she  liired  an  apartment  in  the 
Qiiartier  LafEtte  (then  extremely  fashionable),  he 
rename<l  her  loretle,  and  the  word  is  likely  to  en¬ 
dure..  The  tribe  of  little  consumptive,  rickety, 
scrofulous  children  which  abound  in  Paris  received 
from  him  the  name  of  les  petits  ereves,  and  just  now 
he  has  invented  la  Parmiie,  an  expression  which  is 
henceforth  to  indicate  a  new  ty{)e  of  feminine  indi¬ 
viduality  among  the  Parisiennes, 

A  Loxdox  journal  says  that  however  irritable 
the  English  may  be  on  some  points,  however  much 
they  may  repine  at  the  evils  to  which  all  flesh  is 
heir,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Londoners  offer 
a  noble  example  of  people  meeting  violent  deaths 
at  street-crossings  with  a  calmness  and  patience 
which  must  surprise  other  cities  whose  inhabitants 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  Ix-ing  run  over,  smashed,  and 
mangled  by  dozens. 

Rossixi’s  unpublished  music  has  been  sold  by 
Madame  Rossini  for  six  thousand  pounds.  Tliat  is 
at  the  rate  of  forty  pounds  per  composition,  there 
having  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-one  pieces. 
When  asked  for  his  autograph,  Rossini  invariably 
wrote  a  stanza  of  four  lines,  expressive  of  long-suf¬ 
fering  love,  which  endures,  out  is  silent.  Ten 
’  copies  of  these  four  commonplace  lines  were  found 
amongst  his  papers.  Tliese  autographs  sold  at  the 
same  price  as  his  musical  compositions,  —  that  is,  at 
£  40  apiece. 

The  inhabitants  of  Bordeaux,  says  a  French  par 
per,  were  greatly  astonished  one  morning,  not  long 
since,  to  see  floating  from  the  summit  of  the  spire 
of  Saint-Michel  a  colored  flag,  said  to  be  a  piece  of 
a  curtain,  on  which  was  drawn  a  heart  pierced  by 
an  arrow,  and  underneath  were  the  woras  “  Liber¬ 
ty,  Paix.”  The  spire  is  about  375  feet  in  height, 
and  extremely  difficult  of  ascent.  What  interest 
or  fantasy  could  have  induced  any  man  to  perform 
such  a  feat  at  night  puzzles  everj’  one.  Two  work¬ 
men  have  been  employed  to  get  down  the,  banner. 

Madame  Guiccioli  in  her  recent  book  about 
Byron  has  brought  to  light  an  old  friend  of  the 
poet’s,  R.  Belgrave  Iloppuer,  who  writes  as  follows 
to  the  editor  of  the  Athenmum  :  “  I  regret  to  learn 
that  Madame  Guiccioli  has  made  so  with  my 
name  and  opinions  respecting  Lord  Byron.  I  hope 
she  does  not  also  say  tWt  I  enjoyed  the  advantage 
of  her  acquaintance  at  Venice,  for  although  I  cannot 
absolutely  say  I  never  saw  her,  I  can  safely  assert 
the  next  thing  to  it.  Lord  Byron  was  always  very 
kind  to  me,  and  having  three  horses  at  the  Lido 

Slie  long  island  which  separates  the  Laguna  from 
e  sea),  offered  me  the  use  of  one  of  them.  Some¬ 
times  he  called  for  me  on  his  way  there,  sometimes 
I  went  to  his  house  to  meet  him.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  while  he  was  at  his  breakfast,  a  female 
crossed  the  room,  entering  on  one  side  and  leaving 
it  at  the  opposite  door,  in  whose  appearance  there 
was  nothing  to  attract  attention,  and  I  actually 
took  her  for  one  of  the  maids  of  the  house,  learn¬ 
ing  only  from  him  when  she  had  passed  that  it  was 
Madame  Guiccioli.  If  I  had  met  her  five  minutes 
later,  I  should  not  have  recognized  her,  so  little  had 
I  observed  her. 

“  I  certainly  did  not  approve  the  life  Lord  Byron 
led  at  Venice,  and  as  far  as  I  felt  myself  warranted 
in  doing  so,  never  scrupled  to  tell  him  so ;  but  we 
were  nearly  of  the  same  age,  which,  with  our  differ¬ 


ent  positions  in  life,  would  have  only  rendered  me 
ridiculous  if  I  had  affected  to  play  the  Mentor  with 
him.  In  all  my  intercourse  with  liim,  I  almost  inva¬ 
riably  found  him  cheerful  and  good-natured ;  or  if 
at  moments  he  was  less  so,  he  accounted  fur  it  by 
saying  his  foot  caused  him  much  pain.  This  I  have 
no  doubt  was  very  ofton  the  case.  In  a  previous 
letter  I  have  said  he  led  “a  fooli!<h,  disrejiutable 
lite,”  on  which  account  I  well  i-cmember  to  have 
told  him  he  made  himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
every  one,  and  I  have  little  doubt  it  was  liis  ilisgust 
with  the  very  life  he  was  leading  which  made  him 
take  a  dislike  to  Venice,  and  glad  of  the  ojqiortunity 
the  connection  he  about  this  time  formed  wiffi 
Madame  Guiccioli  offered  him  to  quit  it  altogether. 
It  was  pretty  evident  to  me  that  he  at  first  eared 
little  for  her,  however  much  his  vanity  may  have 
been  flattered  on  seeing  the  impression  he  had 
made  on  a  young  lady  of  rank  in  society  so  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  other  women  he  ha<l  known  since  his 
arrival  in  Venice ;  and  it  depended  on  the  toss-up 
of  a  halfjicnny  whether  he  would  follow  her  to  Ra¬ 
venna  or  return  to  England. 

“  To  this  latter  step  I  strongly  advised  him  ;  but 
the  dread  of  the  reception  he  might  meet  with  there, 
and  the  t-ncouragement  he  received  from  Madame 
Guiccioli,  to  follow  her,  prevailed  over  his  better 
genius  (not  meaning  niyxelf),  and  decided  his  fate. 

. Lord  BjTon  was  occasionally  annoyed  by 

the  impertinence  of  English  travellers,  who  forced 
their  way  into  his  house,  or  followed  him  about; 
but  he  was  far  from  showing  any  disgust  with  them 
in  general,  frequently  coming  to  meet  strangers  of 
an  evening  at  my  house,  though  he  well  knew  when 
he  came  there  that  he  would  not  And  us  alone.  I 
don’t  believe  that  Lord  Byron  was  naturally  of  a 
saturnine  disposition,  but  think  the  misanthropy, 
tliat  figures  as  part  of  his  chai'acter  in  his  early 
writings  was  merely  a  poetical  fiction.  Ilis  love  of 
pleasure,  and  the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued 
it,  certainly  seem  to  prove  him  to  have  been  of  any¬ 
thing  but  a  melanclioly  disposition.  During  tlie 
Carnival  at  Venice  he  was  a  constant  attendant  at 
die  Ridotto,  a  kind  of  masked  ball,  where  he  wit¬ 
nessed  scenes  which  supplied  him  with  materials  for 
Ids  ‘  Beppo.’ 

“  He  bad  always  a  box  at  the  Fenice  Tlieatre  dur¬ 
ing  the  season.  He  passed  his  evenings  at  one  or 
other  of  the  three  houses  occupied  by  Venetian  la¬ 
dies,  where  strangers  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
something  of  Venetian  society,  and  he  readily  took 
part  in  any  amusement  that  was  offered  him,  to 
which  he  was  always  willing  to  contribute  his  share. 
So  far  1  am  able  to  confirm  Madame  Guiccioli’s  opin¬ 
ion,  diat  he  was  not  of  a  misanthropical  disposi¬ 
tion  ;  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  life  he  led 
at  Venice ;  and  she  is  decidedly  immg  in  asserting 
that  I  was  his  constant  companion  of  an  afternoon, 
unless  she  alludes  to  our  rides  together  on  the  Lido, 
as  I  only  sjient  the  evenings  with  lum  when  he 
came  to  my  own  house,  or  when  I  met  him  in  the 
visits  he  paid  to  thosi^  of  the  Venetian  ladies  I  have 
mentioned.  I  visited  him  sometimes  in  his  box  at 
die  theatre,  but  this  is  not  what  Madame  Guiccioli 
would  wish  to  infer. 

“  Lady  H - ,  who  saw  Lord  Byron  frequenUy  at 

Genoa,  and  also  Madame  Guiccioli,  assur^  me  she 
was  convinced  he  went  to  Greece  to  get  away  from 
her,  which  I  can  well  believe,  as  he  had  lived  four 
years  with  her,  —  diree  more  than,  according  to  his 
own  account,  it  was  in  his  nature  to  live  with  any 
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